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. for mine eyes have seen thy salvation 
“which thou hast prepared in the presence 
of all peoples, 
a light for revelation to the Gentiles, 
and for glory to thy people Israel. 
(Luke 2:30-32) 
These words were spoken by Simeon, as he took the 
infant Jesus in his arms upon the presentation of the 
child in the Temple. They lift up the message of Christ- 
mas about God’s action in Christ: “. .. in the presence 
of all peoples a light for revelation ... and for glory... .” 
It is the wish of the Journal staff to all of its readers that 
at this Christmas season the light of Christ’s revelation 


THE PARTIAL RELAXATION of “tension” in the 
Middle East, together with the shooting in the Far East, 
has tended to give us a false impression that there is not 
much to worry about in the Middle East. Yet the conflict 
in the Middle East goes on and the whole world is dan- 
gerously “caught in the middle” of it. There seems to be 
no solution that is fair to all concerned. Bombardment 
of islands in the Far East can distract attention, but the 
problem in the Middle East remains and will boil over 
again and again until a solution or solutions are found. 
The issue is much broader than a conflict between Com- 
munism and Democracy. 

This problem cannot be left to the State Department 
alone. The Church is intimately involved in the situation. 
More than that, every citizen has a responsibility for 
doing more about it than holding an opinion. Opinions 
are unreliable—even the well informed have contradictory 
opinions about the Middle East. The solution, when it 
comes, will not likely follow the line of any one opinion. 
The spread of knowledge of the facts of the situation and 
of understanding of the emotions that seethe beneath 


IMPORTANT as it may be that we should know what 
the hidden side of the moon is like, or even that we should 
stake out a lunar claim, there are a lot of distant goals 
yet to be achieved on earth. The Christmas season sen- 
sitizes us again (or does-it?) to the terrific needs of 
hundreds*of millions of people around the world. With 
our slick and slicker automobiles, automation, frozen 
meals, expensive garments that become obsolete in style 
almost before they are wrinkled, it is just unbelievable 
that on the same globe there are human beings with 
little food or clothing, and no medication. 

There lies one of the tragic aspects of the situation— 
that many of us know so little about the human predica- 
ment that it all seems unreal, impossible. There lies, 
also, one of the failures of Christian education—that it is 
so absorbed in talking about Jesus that it ignores the kind 
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of God’s redeeming love will be clearer than ever before.| 
May all who teach and lead be given the power and) 
grace to witness to this revelation “in the presence of all} 
peoples.” The opportunity and responsibility of the} 
teacher and leader are too great for human hands alone.| 
But when those hands are dedicated, God’s power and| 
grace are released through them, so that all may see. 
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them may make possible some kind of compromise be-} 
tween the extremes of opinions. iP 
We are fortunate in having available the new set of 
Friendship Press books on the Middle East. They make} 
a significant contribution to an understanding of the} 
Middle East—its history, its crisis, its possibilities. It was) 
by some amazing foresight that Friendship Press, five) 
years ago, selected this area as the Overseas Mission areal 
for study during 1958-59. : 
In the Friendship Press set there are thirteen bookal al 
drama, a filmstrip, a picture set, and two maps. 
are for children, some for young people, and others for! 
adults. They do not dodge the issues that run deep, but} 
give the kind of information needed by all who want at} q 
least to begin to understand the Middle East. (The 
Home Mission theme for 1958-59 is “Christian Concerns] 
of North American Neighbors”: United States, Canada} 
Alaska, Hawaii, Mexico and the Caribbean Islands area.|_ 
A full set of books is available also on this subject.) 
The Friendship Press books, and information about them 
can be had through denominational bookstores. 


Closer than the moon 


of people Jesus turned aside to serve again and again. 
Many churches, for example, make no mention of the! 
One Great Hour a Sharing except on the Sunday when}! 
the offering is to be taken (One Great Hour of Sharing, 
1959, is to be on March 8th), or in an jon an 
mailed a few days in advance. The educational opportu- 
nities in such a call to giving are too often ignored. _—_ | 
The picture of graneries bursting while people starve} 
is not a pretty one. That millions of dollars of surplus) 
drugs in some countries are not being used because 0! 
newer developments, yet could be used in countries where 
they are desperately needed, is a startling fact. 
What are churches doing educationally about C 
brotherhood? What kind of action are we shooting for 
this side of the moon? The questions are not entirel} 
out of place as Christmas approaches. 
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W: ARE ACCUSTOMED to hear- 
| ing a great deal of talk among church 
people about the need for getting back 
to a Christian observance of Christ- 
mas. The commercialization, the ex- 
ploitation of Christmas in advertising 
and merchandising, the incessant 
| repetition of Christmas carols in 
MN stores, on the street, and over radio 
and television for six weeks or more, 
ut || the gaudy tinsel and lights in towns 
and cities, are increasingly irritating 
to many. 

In contrast to the shrill clamor and 
the neon brightness, is that exquisite 
‘al verse. of Phillips Brooks’ beloved 
|) hymn: ait 


lone 


How silently, how silently, 
_ The wondrous gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of His heaven. 
No ear may hear His coming, 
_ But in this world of sin, 
_| Where meek souls will receive Him still, 
| The dear Christ enters in. 
it 
nt As we meditate on these words, 
'| some of the peace and loveliness of 
_ Christmas may enter our hearts and 
_ souls. Perhaps the first thing that is 


st needed is for Christians to recapture 
y | a deep understanding and apprecia- 
“tion of Christmas. Against this back- 
"ground we may then be able to judge 
vightly our own observance of the 
| day, what we plan and do in our own 
' families, what our local church does. 
00'S | Then, and then only, will we have the 
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“nity. Perhaps if our own witness were 
‘),")elear and right the community would 
‘yall see it, and recognize its rightness, and 
t, {I , be drawn toward it without the neces- 
(ute! sity of our saying very much about it. 
(Caw Christmas is the yearly remem- 
_brance of God’s mighty act of the 
Incarnation — Almighty God taking 
human form. Surely anyone might 
| expect, as the Jewish people of old 
did expect, that if the great Creator 
of heaven and earth were to appear 
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» ll! and majesty. There would be angels 
and trumpets and great blazes of 
lightning. Surely he would appear in 
a temple, or a palace, or the market 
place of a great city, where he would 
be seen of men. This would fit our 
human ideas of the majesty and the 
glory of God. 

But he did not do this. The keynote 
of his coming was simplicity. Quietly, 
in the night, in a stable in an unim- 
portant little town, God appeared 
among his people. Oh, there are the 
itories of angels appearing to shep- 
ierds, and of wise men following a 
itar—but even these are subdued and 
iimple tales. The note of simplicity 
‘ontinues through all the rest of the 
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to-his people he would come in might- 


The simplicity 


of Christmas 


Cynthia C. WEDEL 


A vice-president of the National Council of Churches; 


Washington, D.C. 


story of Jesus of Nazareth, his boy- 
hood, his teaching and preaching, 
even to the day of his death and after. 

The world has seldom understood 
or appreciated simplicity, and this 
seems to be especially true of the 
world of the twentieth century. Bigger 
and better and louder and brighter 
seem to be the aims of almost every- 
thing we do. Even in churches and 
church activities we find ourselves 
infected with this point of view. 

Perhaps Christmas offers to us an 
unparalleled occasion, once each year, 
to bring ourselves back to the sim- 
plicity of eternal truths and of God’s 
way of doing things. As individuals, 
and even as churches, we may not be 
able to effect great changes in our 
society. But we can be witnesses to 
the true meaning and message of this 
great day. 

We may wish, in our homes and in 
our church schools, to begin prepara- 
tion for Christmas, in the good Chris- 
tian tradition, at the beginning of Ad- 
vent. This may involve reading and 
studying some of the Old Testament 
which was a background for the first 
Christmas. Many Americans are 
adopting the custom, more widespread 
in Europe, of Advent wreaths with 
four candles, one of which is lighted 
each of the Sundays before Christ- 
mas, with the use of appropriate 
Scripture and hymns. Time may well 
be devoted to making, by hand and 
very simply, a creche or manger 
scene, and also simple gifts for others. 
We who are teachers and parents 
have a difficult task, in the midst of 
modern advertising, to help children 
understand that the importance of 
Christmas is not measured by the cost 
of the gifts given and received. 

As the great day draws near, we 
shall have to discipline ourselves lest 
we be caught up in the frantic whirl 
of shopping, decorating, and party- 
giving. The sigh of relief with which 
many a parent greets the close of 
Christmas day is a measure of our 


misuse of the day. That which should 
be a day of joy, peace, worship, and 
deep family unity is often lost in 
fatigue, busyness, and hasty wrapping 
of gifts for people who unexpectedly 
have given us presents. What can we 
say to the world about the meaning 
of the coming of the Christ-child, 
when we ourselves seem to have for- 
gotten that meaning? 

What might a Christian family’s 
Christmas observance include? Gifts 
and a Christmas tree? Yes, if they 
can be kept in proper proportion, so 
that the budget is not overstrained, 
nor the gifts used as an occasion for 
“showing off.’ Simple, thoughtful 
gifts, and a tree with some homemade 
decorations and others which are 
family traditions, can be the center 
of a happy home celebration. Attend- 
ance at church, the whole family to- 
gether, seems to be most appropriate. 
If the church does not provide a serv- 
ice on Christmas day, it may be 
worth-while suggesting such a serv- 
ice. A visit to one or two people who 
are alone or lonely will be in keeping 
with the spirit of the day—perhaps 
elderly people, those shut in at home, 
someone in a hospital or institution, 
or a single person far from home. A 
not-too-elaborate family meal, with 
someone who is alone included at the 
table, can be followed by carol sing- 
ing and family fun. 

It is only as we who understand the 
real significance of Christmas look 
critically at our own attitudes and 
activities, and at the example which 
we are setting for our children, that 
we have any right to criticize the 
world for its perversions of this 
blessed day. Let us make opportuni- 
ties, before Christmas and on the day 
itself, to be silent, to give thanks for 
the utter simplicity of God’s revela- 
tion of himself. Let us pray that our 
hearts and souls may be purged of 
self-seeking and pride, and may be- 
come meek enough that “the dear 
Christ enters in.” 
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ll. The preschool group 
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This is the second in a series of seven, 
articles on how to use many teaching! 
procedures which supplement and sup- 
port each other. | 


Vener of preschool children) 
may have the most important taskj 
in the church. Experience at the pre 4}, 
school age is the foundation for all 

later experience. It is essential, there-| _ 
fore, that the persons working with) 

very young children be sensitive, ma-| — 
ture, and dedicated persons with 4 
yearning to understand the nature ojj 
a young child and the nature oii 
Reality. 


The Word beyond the words 


The use of the Bible with smali 
children is perplexing to many pre-| 
school teachers. The words, symbols} 
and stories are often beyond the ex-| 
perience and understanding of young) 
children, for the Bible grew out 0} 
adult experience. We cannot assum<¢|| 
that a child understands the Bibl« 
or appropriates its meaning becaus¢| 
he can repeat verses from it or be-| 
cause parts of it have been read i 
him. Yet even-the small child car| 
begin to understand the Bible” 
underlying message of unconditiona’ 
love and acceptance. The meaning 0) 
the biblical drama of creative anc 
redemptive love can be a part of thé 
experience of every preschool child|) 
even when the words of the Bible ar¢ 
not used. 2 

For Andy, aged three, the hearin;) 
and repeating of “Forgive us our tres:| 
passes as we forgive those who tres‘) 
pass against us” may make littl 
change in his living. But the meanins| : 
of the words was experienced ii} 
something that happened to him ii)» 
the church school. a 

Andy was helping take care of thi 
turtle in the nursery room. The glas} 
aquarium was large, but children eael| 
Sunday carried it to the washroom t 
change the water. The teacher warnet 
Andy that the aquarium must be car 
ried carefully and that if he w. 
fast the water might splash out 
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make the floor slippery. In his eager- 
ness Andy ran and the water was 
sloshed onto the floor. Susan, on the 
way to the book corner, slipped and 
fell. 

Andy looked remorsefully from 
Susan to the teacher. The teacher put 
a comforting arm around both chil- 
dren and said, “Andy was very eager 
| to change the turtle’s water. Next 
time he will be more careful. He 
didn’t mean to splash the water where 
| you would slip, Susan. Here, Andy, 
| let's wipe up the water with the 
sponge we keep for spilled things.” 
Andy began the job tearfully until 
Susan patted him on the back and 
said, “It’s all right, Andy. I know you 
didn’t mean to do it.” 

Andy learned, through a patient 
teacher and an understanding child, 
what it means to be forgiven and re- 
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tw  eeived back into loving relations, and 
ter Susan reached out in generosity and 
i; | forgiveness. Each knew in this con- 
the | crete experience the forgiveness 
wy which is at the heart of the Bible 
ve, re } message. 

vit! The Hebrew-Christian faith has 


ue’ always asserted that history, or life 
{ute | lived each day, is the arena of God’s 

' activity, and that it is in our daily 
living that we come to know God. 
Young children can experience in the 
immediacy of their own life, inter- 
‘preted by a loving, understanding 
» teacher, much that becomes the 
mii groundwork for a developing under- 
» standing of God’s activity in our lives. 
Our purpose in teaching is not to help 
children repeat words but/to help 
| them have an experience first-hand of 
| what the words mean—to experience 
yu the “Word” of the Bible even before 
the words are understandable. 


“Teaching is life-to-life 

What does it mean to be a “teacher” 
» of preschool children? Traditionally, 
vie © & teacher was thought of as one who 
sit i had a lesson “to get across” to pupils. 
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talking, telling, explaining, or show- 
ing. Teaching preschool children—any 
_ children for that matter—is not so 
much a matter of “getting across a 
r lesson” as it is establishing relations 
, through which the love of God can be 
jchanneled. When teaching is life-to- 
life, rather than purely verbal, com- 
munication is*surer and more direct. 
|The teacher looks upon her relations 
jwith the child as one of the most 
important avenues for communicating 
the love of God. 

. This “relationship approach” to 
y \teaching is based on the understand- 
. jing that the truths that revolutionize 
| jour lives are most often communi- 
eated to us through other persons— 
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i A person was teaching when he was 


our parents, our friends, our teachers. 
We learn more about the nature of 
love by being caught up in relations 
with another person which involve the 
receiving and giving of love, than we 
do by hearing a hundred stories and 
verses with the theme “Beloved, let 
us love one another.” 

Roy was a large four-year-old. He 
seemed self-enclosed from the mo- 
ment he entered the room. He would 
stand in the middle of the play area 
with head down, furtively surveying 
the room. All attempts to interest 
him in activities were futile. Sud- 
denly he would lash out at a child 
who passed by, jerk the hair ribbon 
from a girl, or push a smaller child 
out of the rocking-boat. 

One of the teachers restrained him 
from hurting other children, but real- 
ized that this was not enough. Some- 
thing was going on deep inside Roy 
with which he needed help. She found 
that he seemed to need to be physi- 
cally near her, to touch her, and 
nestle close to her. She asked other 
teachers to carry her responsibilities 
and she spent as much time with Roy 
as he seemed to need. Whenever he 
made a hostile move toward another 
child she accepted the fact that he 
had angry feelings, but explained that 
although everyone sometimes feels 
angry, he must not hurt other people. 
All the while she let him be close to 
her, never letting him drift beyond 
her concern. 

For many weeks, Roy clung to the 
teacher, following her everywhere. 
Gradually he began to venture into 
the room for longer and longer peri- 
ods, occasionally coming back to 
where the teacher was sitting quietly. 
It was a red-letter day in the depart- 
ment when he was overheard to say 
to the girl whose ribbon he had 
snatched, “Here, Linda. I’ll help you 
build the tower. You don’t have 
enough blocks underneath it to make 
it stand up straight.” 

A child was slowly emerging from 
hostility to concern for others through 
the patience and love of a teacher. 
Whether he was able to repeat the 
verse “Be ye kind” is irrelevant, for 
he had known within himself, then 
transmitted to another, the conta- 
gion of loving-kindness. His teacher 
needed no less knowledge of the Bible, 
no less understanding of Christianity 
and its beliefs—she needed these, but 
she had to be something as well as to 
know something. 


Much teaching is non-verbal 


A preschooler’s vocabulary is very 
limited, but this fact is not the stum- 
bling block to communication which 
it might seem. Many of the most mov- 
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ing and important experiences of our 
lives are beyond description. We often 
say “I just can’t put it into words.” 
This is the case with much of the 
Christian faith, even for adults. How 
can one ever express in words the 
magnitude of God’s love as he accepts 
and cares for us even though we 
flaunt and ignore that love? What 
words can communicate the deep 
solace during sorrow in the embrace 
of a trusted friend? What words can 
capture the quality of life embodied 
in the outstretched arms of a father 
welcoming home his broken and prod- 
igal son? The inability to put such 
experiences into words does not make 
them unimportant. Their very depth 
puts them beyond the reach of words. 

The ability of a preschool child to 
feel, to understand, to absorb the 
inner meaning of experience is not so 
limited as is his word power. A small 
child’s perceptiveness is often a source 
of wonder to adults, for he quickly 
penetrates the facade of “seeming” to 
the reality of “being.” He detects 
duplicity, falseness, and insincerity, 
and perceives beauty, genuineness, 
and authenticity. 

A child’s responses are from the 
depths of his being. His delight is 
beyond words as he sees a hopping 
frog, the rainbow in the hose spray, 
a bright-colored feather, the vastness 
of the heavens, the emergence of a 
baby chick from its shell, or the melt- 
ing of an icicle in his warm hand. His 
wordless questions are deep as he 
bends over a dead pet, or watches 
unmerited cruelty inflicted on a child 
or animal. 

The ground for teaching and learn- 
ing is in present experiences. This is 
true of all ages but especially so of 
preschool children. This is the reason 
for the emphasis on the meaning of 
the Bible rather than the words of 
the Bible, on teaching through being 
rather than just/ through talking. 

This need for immediate experience 
is the reason for a period of play in 
church school. Play is the child’s kusi- 
ness. Through play the child estab- 
lishes a picture of who he is and who 
others are. He finds a place in a group 
of children. He re-lives his joys and 
disappointments, his fears and hopes. 
He acts out the life he sees around 
him. To say that a child is “merely 
playing” is to say that he is “merely 
living.” The teaching context is all 
the relations which exist as children 
play, work, talk, and create together 
—not just in the story time. 


Many avenues of teaching are used 


What are we saying about teaching 
procedures? In the preschool depart- 
ments of the church school there must 
be flexibility, sensitivity, and ability 


5 


to use many avenues of teaching. Let 
us look at a session in a preschool 
department where the orientation to 
teaching is that described above. 

The room and equipment are im- 
portant. The room has been arranged 
to beckon children with a variety of 
interesting activities which do not 
overstimulate. It is a place where 
each child is welcomed, accepted as 
unique, and nurtured in the process 
of becoming a person who can love 
others, 

Pictures are hung at children’s eye 
level. The room is arranged in “inter- 
est centers.” There is a block corner 
with unit blocks and hollow blocks; 
a housekeeping center with dolls, 
housekeeping furnishings, and dress- 
up clothes for dramatic play; and a 
quiet corner for books and puzzles. 
There is a place for growing things: 
bulbs, plants, fish, a turtle or hamster. 
There are painting easels with oil- 
cloth to protect the floor, and aprons 
to protect Sunday clothes. There are 
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two or three low tables with chairs 
for special activities such as finger 
painting, playing with clay, or cutting 
and pasting. In one corner of the room 
is a large rug on which the children 
sit for group times. 

A warm person-to-person relation 
is maintained. The teachers are in the 
room before the children arrive, hav- 
ing completed all last-minute prepa- 
rations, and are ready to devote full 
time to the children. A warm personal 
welcome is given to each child as he 
enters. His own name is used in the 
greeting. There is no attempt to “lure” 
children into the room with bribes, 
joking, distraction of attention, or co- 
ercion. The reality of a child’s reluc- 
tance to enter his first group outside 
the family is recognized. 

The children are free to move from 
one activity to another or to stay with 
one the entire period. During the free 
activity time, teachers are on the alert 
for times when an adult is needed to 
interpret one child’s feelings to an- 
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In the preschool departments there 
are growing things — bulbs, plants, 


goldfish, a turtle or a hamster. 
Bill Mitcham ! 
other, when an adult hand is needed’ 


to help, when an adult ear can hear! 
and understand the first venture into} 
conversation by two new friends. 

The teacher is ready with a smile, } 
a comforting arm, or a lap when}| 
needed. She sees her mission as being 
that of providing an atmosphere in 
which the child can build a picture of | 
himself which makes it possible to 
enter into relations with others and 
with God. She watches and listens) 
reflectively as children sit at one of! 
the low tables patting, punching, roll-}) 
ing clay or dough. She does not expect’ 
the children to “make something” 
cording to adult standards. She sees. 
that-working with the dough is relax- 
ing and satisfying, especially for those’ 
who hesitate to venture into more) 
social activities. 

‘AA teacher sits with children al 
another table as they cut and paste 
assorted sizes and shapes of colored | 
paper onto sheets of paper. No pat- 
terns are used, for the cutting and} 
pasting make a “picture” by pre-|! 
school standards; anything more per- 
fect would be a product, not of the} 
child’s own effort, but of copying the} 
teacher’s work. He 

The teacher is aware of the many} 
facets of a child’s experience. As she} 
sits on a low chair or kneels, she is] 
able to look level into the eyes of aj) 
child, strengthening the child’s feel- 
ing that “This adult is not too big. 
She can see things as I do, and talks 
to me where I am.” The teacher at- 
tempts to understand the thing a par- 
ticular child needs to accomplish at 
the moment, whether it be to leave) 
mother happily, approach another} 
child, or acquire a feeling that “I can | 
do it.” She is aware that all children | 
are struggling with something in their | 
lives at any given time, and she seeks | 
to help where she can. 

By listening rather than continually | 
talking, the teacher can learn how the 
child sees the world, how he reacts. 
She serves as an interpreter of one 
child to another: “He doesn’t like it) 
when you push him.” She encourages 
verbal rather than physical ways of || 
settling differences: “Perhaps if you) 
told him you wanted the truck rather |} 
than hitting, he would understand.” | 
She does not make judgments about | 
“sood” and “bad” children, but tries |) 
to understand how each child feels | 
and why, and to help him find accept- 
able ways of expressing his feelings. 
She is on the alert for moments of 
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| in Dassel, Minnesota 
weren't too impressed eben a certain 
automobile salesman responded to 
his son’s contest-inspired “visit-Sun- 
day-school” request. The thing that 
surprised them was that he kept com- 
ing. Unable to stifle curiosity someone 
asked, “How come?” “Well it’s this 
way,” the man responded. “That Fel- 
lowship Class has something I need. 
It really makes a fellow feel he 
belongs.” 

Making members of our adult class 
feel at home didn’t happen by chance. 
Each new lesson unit has been 
planned with group participation in 
mind. Since discussion is used as an 
important teaching device, questions 
are formulated ahead of time. Ques- 
tions that stimulate thought are 
chosen rather than those which re- 
quire no more than a shake or nod 
of the head. 

To facilitate group participation, 
questions are often distributed during 
the week preceding the Sunday they 
are to be used. When these questions 
are raised during the session, those 


_ to whom they had been assigned re- 


spond much more quickly and intel- 
ligently than if they are asked with- 
out previous warning. 

In a research assignment dealing 
with the life of Nehemiah in a unit 
of study about Old Testament char- 
acters, members of the class looked 
for information about political condi- 
tions in the world at that time, the 
return of the Jews at the end of their 
captivity, the early life of Nehemiah, 
the part Esther might have played in 
his being permitted to rebuild the 
wall, and applications of the findings 
to today’s living. When these reports 


One time the class copied the TV “What's My Line” 


format in reviewing an Old Testament unit. 
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eas 


were given, the class practically 
taught itself. 

“Don’t you ever have trouble get- 
ting people to accept such assign- 
ments?” I, as teacher of the class, am 
frequently asked. I can honestly reply 
that I do not. Folks who fail to re- 
spond when a general assignment is 
made are often most diligent when 
singled out for a particular assign- 
ment. Care is taken, however, to ap- 
portion responsibilities according to 
the ability of individual class mem- 
bers. 

Occasionally the class is divided 
into five or six small groups for “buzz 
sessions.” Each group has eight or 
ten participants. Sometimes the leader 
is chosen for each group ahead of 
time, at other times he is chosen by 
the members of the group. Instead of 
one large class we have five or six 
groups delving into the material, 
making it possible for practically 
every member to join in the discus- 
sion. Sometimes a general session, 
when background material and sug- 
gested questions are presented, pre- 
cedes the “buzz sessions”; at other 
times the entire group reassembles 
following the discussion period and 
reports are given by the group 
leaders. 

Some subjects lend themselves to 
panel discussions. In our study of 
Ezekiel, a member of the class was 
asked to give a ten-minute biograph- 
ical sketch of the man, after which a 
panel discussed problems peculiar to 
the Christian minister. Questions were 
then asked the panel members by 
members of the group. 

“That was fun,” a member of the 
panel told me when the class was dis- 
missed. “You know, I’ve never done 


of four 
A panel 


“experts” 
persons who represented the Bible characters studied. 


into 
sessions.” 


They all 
help 

to 

teach 


by Margaret ANDERSON 


Dassel, Minnesota 


Occasionally the class divided 


small groups for “buzz 


tried to identify each of the ten 


anything like this before. Call on me 
again sometime, will you?” 

Role playing and informal dram- 
atization are interesting learning pro- 
cedures, in which many or few can 
participate. On one occasion a mem- 
ber of the class pretended he was 
Baruch and told the class his experi- 
ences as Jeremiah’s amanuensis, 
showing how he came to accept this 
position, describing material and 
method used in recording Jeremiah’s 
messages, the boldness of the message, 
the manuscript’s destruction by the 
king, the problems in producing a sec- 
ond copy, and the dangers involved 
in doing so. 

On another Sunday two members 
assumed Moses and Jethro roles as 
they conversed regarding the respon- 
sibilities of Moses. Our Moses de- 
fended his “‘single-handed” rule while 
Jethro, with thought-provoking tact, 
convinced him he must apportion ad- 
ministrative responsibilities in order 
that he might adequately and with 
proper fairness settle the disputes and 
problems that harassed his people. 

I have urged members of the class, 
some of whom attended a writing 


Teen-agers 


I DON’T THINK it’s right for us to go 
to school with Negro kids, because 
God separated the races, made them 
unattractive, and set up language bar- 
riers to prevent us intermingling. It 
says so in the Bible.” 

“We live at a time when outside 
forces of the world make great de- 
mands on our lives. . . . The question 
of what is right and what is wrong 
must always be answered. A deep 
religious conviction will help clear 
one’s wavering faith. Therefore, we 
need better religious education.” 

Both of these statements came from 
high school girls in different cities. 
Both girls attend public school in 
modern buildings. Both are taught by 
teachers who meet high standards. 
Both have read and studied the same 
Bible. 

Why did one girl so misquote the 
Bible that an unbiased bystander felt 
that no Bible reading was better than 
this kind of misapplication, while the 
other girl found real strength and 
guidance in her religion? 
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class, to submit for publication their 
original manuscripts which they 
thought deserved publication. One 
member of the class wrote the song 
our church school used during a rally 
campaign; another prepared and sold 
a quiz in which she used the Old 
Testament characters we had studied; 
another produced and _ successfully 
marketed a group of short fillers, en- 
titled, “The Need of the Hour.” 

One of the most effective sessions, 
shared by our college-age class, was 
a review of the unit on Old Testa- 
ment characters, in which we copied 
TV’s “What’s My Line?” format. A 
panel of four experts tried, in ten 
separate attempts, to identify each of 
the persons representing the Bible 
characters we had studied. The emcee 
was a local dentist, the teacher of the 
college-age class, who called, “Two 
down, eight to go,” “Three down, 
seven to go,” as he flipped the card- 
board numbers. 

There was a great deal of “cram- 
ming” in preparation for this session. 
I think we’ve never had such diligent 
“reviewing.” Questions were asked in 
typical TV manner. One question 


need weekday classes | 
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What makes the difference? Per- 
haps the second student put her finger 
on it when she said, “We need better 
religious education.” Perhaps she 
should have added, “We need more 
religious education.” She goes to a 
high school where students do have 
an opportunity for more and better 
religious education through a system 
of weekday church schools. The other 
girl lives in a city where there is no 
such plan for supplementary classes 
in religion. 


They open doors of understanding 


Prejudice and intolerance are the 
products of ignorance. It is human 
nature to fear what one does not un- 
derstand and to hate what he fears. 
How are we to help young people de- 
velop the firm foundation for a faith 
which casts out fear and will see them 
through the troubled days they know 
they must face? Weekday religious 
education classes are peculiarly suited 
for giving information about other 
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asked by a member of the panel, a} 
man who coaches basketball in our 
local high school, proved how “tip- 
of-the-tongue” close he was to identi- 


fying Caleb when he asked, “Could it | 
be said that you were engaged in | 


espionage?” 


Though I consider this one of the | 
we} 
made mistakes we will avoid the next | 
time we utilize mock TV procedures. | 
Elimination of characters made sub- | 
sequent identification too easy. We | 
should have chosen personalities asso- | 


most successful class periods, 


ciated with the Bible characters we 


wished to review as well as the char- } 
acters themselves. Also, we should | 
have been more specific in requiring | 


one particular “line” for each charac- | 


ter, to make the scoring more difficult. | 
“What are you going to try next?” | 4 
my dentist friend asked me when we | 


were through. ; 


“TI don’t know,” I told him. “Maybe | 
we'll try something new. More than | 


likely, we'll do some of the things | 
we’ve done before.” One thing is sure 


—we shall do everything we can to } 
maintain a spirit in which people feel | 


that they belong. 


people. When the “other fellow” is 
seen as a “regular guy” despite super- 
ficial external differences, racial in- 


tolerance dissolves. Young people of © 
high school age are much interested” 


in a study of other faiths. If they 
understand why the Jewish boy and 
the Roman Catholic girl believe as 


they do, they are not likely to de- | 
velop anti-Semitic and anti-Catholic _ 


tendencies. Furthermore, the student | 


who responds with real understanding — 


to the message of Christianity con- 


cerning the fatherhood of God and the \ 


brotherhood of man is not likely to be 
victimized by the peddler of racial _ 
hate and bigotry. 

Thinking young people may nol 
know exactly why they are disturbed — 


and unhappy, and they may not be | 
able to articulate their need, but they 
a 


know they are seeking some 


Some feel they have found their an- 


swers in their weekday classes. 

graduating senior, looking back at 
four years of high school week 
classes, said in his senior addr 


I 


«now I understand why I wor- 


ship as I do. Now I understand why 
other people worship differently. I 


| ean see why it is important for me to 
| know the deepest aspects of my de- 
_ nomination and all phases of other 
| denominations and religions as well. 


I know that in this world the task is 


| that ‘every tongue confess that Jesus 


Hay 


Christ is Lord.’ So long as every man 
professes this fact it matters not what 
church he attends.” Is not an educa- 


' tional program which helps a young 


man to reach this conclusion worth 


| the time and attention of the Church? 


They develop church leadership 


' Concern is often expressed for the 
development of Protestant leadership, 
both clergy and lay. The church is 
missing an opportunity when its high 
school young people do not have 


| weekday classes. As one senior boy 


wrote, “The future depends on the 
present. The present is now. Now is 


| the time to decide if our future will 


be what we want it to be. Religious 
education has been one of the most 
fuifilling, enlightening studies of my 
high school life. But most of all, it has 
helped me decide on my future.” 

A classmate, speaking for girls and 
their future plans, said, “My ultimate 
aim in life, and the aim of most girls, 


_ is to become a wife and raise a family. 


_ I think that religious education studies 


will be extremely beneficial to me in 


| passing on to my children a Christian 
_ way of life.” 


It is during this period that the 


| thinking of youth starts to “jell” and 


that important decisions are made. A 


|minister, holding a high national posi- 
tion, told the writer recently, “I had 
a good background in my home 
‘ehurch; went to Sunday school and 
vacation church school too; but it was 


,, in weekday classes that I really pulled 


it all together into a unified whole.” 


Last year, at the annual meeting of 


a large city federation of churches, 


there were present twenty-one lay 
leaders who had grown up in the 
weekday church school system of that 


city. An additional twenty-five out- 


of-town churchmen sent their regrets 
that they could not return for this 


‘meeting. Among these approximately 


fifty persons were at least three min- 
isters and one director of weekday 


religious education. The rest were all 


active in the work of local churches. 


Nearly every weekday church 
school can point to at least one min- 


ister who made his decision to enter 


the ministry as a result of his week- 
day classes. The director of religious 
education for a large state council of 
churches is the product of one of the 
oldest weekday programs and is proud 
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Weekday classes help a high school student to think through and put into words 
his own religious beliefs. This becomes the basis for his philosophy of life. 
Hays from Monkmeyer 


of the fact that her mother taught a 
weekday class. 


They help in the development of a 
philosophy of life 


Perhaps the most important con- 
tribution the weekday class for high 
school students makes is helping 
young people think through and de- 
velop a satisfying philosophy of life. In 
a Protestant cooperative program, stu- 
dents share religious views with youth 
of different denominations, thus gain- 
ing a well-rounded concept of their 
Protestant heritage. They learn to 
interpret the denominational teach- 
ings of their Sunday church schools 
in the light of Protestantism as a 
whole and thus gain a new apprecia- 
tion of their own denominational 
heritage. Perhaps even more impor- 
tant is the training they get in mak- 
ing spiritual interpretations of facts 
learned in their secular studies. 

The high school program is able to 
go further in its development of the 
thinking of students than can the pro- 
gram for younger children. Many 
things about religion can be better 
understood at the high school age. 
For example, younger children can 
understand the concept of the broth- 
erhood of man, or the application of 
the ethics of Jesus to social situations, 
to a limited degree. It is at the sec- 
ondary age level that youth begin to 
develop more mature religious con- 
cepts and the courage to apply them 
to everyday living. As one boy said, 
“If they’d just let us alone, we could 


get along with the Negro kids and 
solve our own problems.” 

The high school pupil is forming 
the ideals he will carry with him 
throughout his life. He is, in short, 
developing his philosophy of life. At 
first it may be very sketchy, but it is 
the best he has and will be the basis 
upon which he will continue to build 
toward maturity. 


They help prepare for college 


One of the important tasks of the 
church is the preparation of the stu- 
dent for continued religious growth 
during his college days. If he has a 
sound foundation of factual informa- 
tion, plus an understanding of why 
he believes as he does, he will not 
have the heartbreaking experience of 
some young people whose religious 
education has not kept pace with their 
secular education. 

We blame agnostic teaching in col- 
leges for these breakdowns, but would 
they occur if the church gave its 
youth proper preparation before they 
come in contact with the skepticism 
which is present in some classrooms? 
Much of the difficulty for a college 
freshman may be lessened or avoided 
if he has the advantage of a sound 
religious faith. However, if the re- 
ligion he takes to college has been 
based upon mere emotionalism, the 
first rough storm may wreck his faith. 

More than once, a Protestant boy 
or girl is faced with the dilemma of 
not being able to articulate his faith. 

(Continued on page 38) 


Junior highs hold 


ie JUNIOR HIGH FELLOWSHIP 
of South Congregational Church, 
made up of the seventh- and eighth- 
grade boys and girls, has its regular 
meeting on Sunday evenings. The pro- 
gram follows the usual plan of recrea- 
tion, activity or discussion, a business 
meeting, and workshop. The junior 
highs take charge of all these phases 
of the program. 

As we recognized the desirability 
of having the junior highs lead their 
own program, we looked for a time, 
other than Sunday, when we could do 
the necessary training in leadership. 
Saturday afternoon workshops have 
proved to be the answer. Small com- 
mittees of seventh- and eighth-grade 
youth meet on two Saturday after- 
noons a month. The leaders are a col- 
lege student, a girl from the senior 
high fellowship, and the youth ad- 
viser. The atmosphere is informal. 

One committee chooses the games 
to be used in the recreation period on 
Sunday or plans a party. Later in the 
afternoon the members of that com- 


by John R. ELMORE) 


mittee practice leading the games to 
make sure that they know how they 
are to be played and that they are 
really fun. 

Another group plans the Sunday 
worship, which means selecting the 


Scripture, writing the prayers, and| 


then rehearsing the service, some- 
times with a tape recorder, to see that | 
the words are correctly pronounced | 
and Scripture read so that it can be] 
heard and understood. 7 

Other groups may be gathering ma- | 
terial for panel talks, making posters, | 
or adapting an event from the Bible | 
for a similated TV program. One |} 
interesting workshop activity has | 
been the taking of pictures of role- 
playing problem situations. We dis- 
covered that junior highs, who often | 
feel self-conscious when role-playing | 
as part of a large group, enjoyed tak- 
ing pictures of themselves in problem | 
The pictures were later | 


situations. 
enlarged and used as_ discussion 
starters. 


The workshop also provides an 


Top: The junior highs acted out a 
number of situations illustrating poor 
manners or things that cause one to lose 
friends, such as gossip. Photographs 
were taken of the scenes and used 
as discussion starters for meetings. 


Middle: The young people attending 
the workshops give valuable services 
to the church, such as placing the 
hymnals and literature in the pews. 


Bottom: The audio-visual coordinator 
teaches the junior high boys to oper- 
ate the various kinds of projectors and 
the tape recorder. Each boy sets up the 
equipment, uses it and puts it away. 
When sufficiently proficient, he may be 
called upon to run the equipment for 
his own or some other church group. 


I 


(OR 


_ Middle: 


_ month, are put on Saturday evenings so 


Assistant minister, South Congregational 
Church, Hartford, Connecticut 


opportunity for service to the church. 
The number of hours of service at the 
Saturday afternoon workshops ‘are 
recorded as part of the requirement 
for a club pin award. Straightening 
the hymnals in the church, putting 
out literature for Sunday mornings, 
stuffing envelopes, or assembling 
mimeographed reports gives the 
junior high a sense of being a part of 
the wider fellowship and work of the 
church, 

On several Saturdays last year the 
audio-visual coordinator for the 
church school taught boys to run the 
various projectors and other audio- 
visual equipment, in order that they 
might be called upon to handle the 
equipment at other church meetings 
as well as their own. On another 
occasion a cabinet maker helped them 
to make props and sets for plays. 
Occasionally, as the season permits, 
an extra Saturday is included for 
skating, tobogganing, swimming, or a 
picnic barbecue. 

For those young people who have 


Top: Two boys, who have helped pre- 


pare the worship service for the Fellow- 
ship meeting, practice reading the 


Scripture and prayer. Attention is also 


focused on how to stand, when to sit 


_ down, and how to announce the hymns. 


Parties, held about once a 


that the meeting room can be decorated 


during the afternoon workshop period. 


Bottom: The recreation committee plans 
@ game program. After going through 
game books they select the ones they 
want, the order in which they are to be 
played, and the person to lead each 
game. They then practice playing the 
games, to be sure they know how to 
direct them and that the games are fun. 


“Saturday workshops 


Sunday program responsibilities, the 
Saturday workshops are a time for 
rehearsal and coaching. For others it 
means the opportunity to be a part 
of an important planning committee, 
working on the details of a play, 
party, or panel discussion. For the 
youth director it is a time when he 
can meet informally with individuals 
or with groups of two to three. It is 
a time when personal problems can 
be discussed, and something done in 
a positive way about Susie’s shyness 
or Bill’s need to be in the limelight 
all of the time. In short, it is an 
opportunity to teach youth the mean- 
ning of Christian leadership. 
Saturday workshops at South 
Church have led to increased attend- 
ance at the Sunday meetings and 
greater interest in the program 
offered. It has proved to be a time 
when the leaders have been able to 
help boys and girls to develop fuller 
use of their abilities, to deepen their 
faith in God, and to increase their 
commitment to Christ’s Church. 


Living 


with the Word 


by John C. TREVER 
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Berore ENTERING the church 
one beautiful Sunday morning in 
Jerusalem, I paused for a few mo- 
ments to gaze across the ancient Val- 
ley of Hinnom to the crenellated wall 
of the Old City and Zion’s Hill. Etched 
sharply against the azure sky, so 
characteristic of a spring morning in 
Jerusalem, I saw the Church of the 
Dormitian just outside the wall. It 
spoke to me of centuries of venera- 
tion of hallowed spots associated with 
the oft-read stories of prophet, priest, 
and apostle. I had visited a monk in 
the monastery there the week before, 
and had been deeply impressed with 
his humble, sincere, yet naive, ac- 
ceptance of the tradition his church 
represented. 

Up on the wall of the Old City, 
sandbags filled the crenellations, and 
Jordanian Arab guards occasionally 
could be seen moving about as they 
watched intently the activities in 
Israeli Jerusalem. No-man’s-land be- 
tween the two countries narrows to a 
few feet between the wall and that 
monastery. It was a forceful reminder 
that this hallowed country is divided 
between two peoples who have lived 
under an armed truce for ten years. 
Was not this the history of Jerusa- 
lem? This is the same city over which 
some 1900 years ago Jesus wept, 
“Would that even today you knew the 
things that make for peace.” 

The bell in the tower of St. An- 
drew’s Scotch Presbyterian Church 
had been beckoning incessantly, and 
I turned from the scene of meditation 
to enter. St. Andrew’s is a lovely 


church, though still somewhat scarred 


by the war of 1948. It is quite modern, 


but beautiful in its simplicity—a rest- 
ful change from the heavily adorned 
churches of the Eastern Orthodox 
Christians. The more informal serv- 
ice here, too, appeals to the western 
Protestant. 

Early in the service the congrega- 
tion was asked to join in reading re- 
sponsively the twenty-sixth chapter 
of Jeremiah from Bibles provided in 
the pew racks. “In the beginning of 
the reign of Jehoiakim the son of 
Josiah... ,” the reading began—that 
was 609 B.C., 2500 years ago, I said to 


myself. The congregation intoned the _ 


words in the usual perfunctory man- 
ner, but suddenly the scene I had 
lingered to absorb a few moments be- 
fore sprang vividly to mind. The 
chapter was describing events which 
took place just across that Valley of 
Hinnom. 

“Stand in the court of the Lord’s 
House, and speak to all the cities of 
Judah,” Jeremiah was commanded to 
say. That meant Solomon’s Temple, 
which stood where the Dome of the 
Rock now dominates the eastern hill 
of Old Jerusalem. “I will make this 
house like Shiloh... ,” we read. 
Shiloh had been destroyed by the 
Philistines about 1050 B.C., a tragedy 
no Hebrew was allowed to forget. Not 
many years after Jeremiah penned 
those words, the Babylonian army 
under Nebuchadnezzar swept out 
from the east (587 B.C.) to level 
Jerusalem and the Temple to their 
foundations. 


Art in (Christian Education- 


The Editors of the International Journal are proud to announce that a deluxe 
edition on “Art in Christian Education” will be published in February. Reser- 
vations for extra copies are now being accepted. Use the coupon on page 44. 
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Nor was that the last tragedy the | 
Holy City was to face. The dates A.D, | 
70 and 135 came to mind as those cen-_ Tt 
turies were telescoped into a com-j — 
posite picture of the sad story of this | 
sacred city in which I was now privi- | 
leged to worship. “I will make this | 
city a curse for all the nations of the | 
earth,” Jeremiah continued. Six cen- } 
turies later Jesus wept over this same | 
city of strife and felt the pulse of its | 
cruelty. The Jordanian guards and | 
their guns, the roofless buildings in. 
no-man’s-land, flashed back from the | 
scene just outside the church as the | 
present blended with the past. 
... Then the priests and the | I 
prophets and all the people laid hold} 
of him, saying, ‘You shall die!’” \ 
Jeremiah was tried for heresy, for he | _ 
dared predict that harm could befall 
their beloved Jerusalem. Luckily, an 
influential friend and a quotation of i 
a similar prophecy from Micah spared || 
Jeremiah’s life. So the reading ended. | 
The ancient became modern and the 1 
modern ancient, as the Bible came | 
alive during a responsive reading. I | 
was living with the Word. if 

Although I am conscious of the ||” 
unique series of circumstances which |) 
made that experience possible for me, ||) 
if somehow every teacher could share |! 
such experiences it would be a tre- } 
mendous boon to our church schools. || 
How attendance would climb! But } 
this is too much to expect. : 


ae 


Acquire topographical knowledge 


There are some features of this ex- | 
perience which are not beyond the | 
grasp of the average church school 
teacher, however, if only he or she | 
could capture the urgency of the task. | 
To have such an experience when |} 
reading the Bible, whether in Jeru- | 
salem or in one’s home, requires cer- | 
tain mental equipment. Topographical } 
knowledge, historical perspective, ae 
vivid imagination, and genuine dedi- | 
cation combine to bring forth such | 
responses to Bible reading. These are 
qualities which do not come by mere 
wishing, nor are they limited to native | 
endowments. They are qualities | 
which come with effort. They come |) 
from doing more than merely study- | 
ing one’s weekly lesson. Are not the | 
lives of those youngsters whom the | 
teacher is destined to influence wor- || 
thy of that effort to attain these 
teaching ends? 


The very thought of any study be-_ 
yond the usual scramble to get that 
weekly lesson for those restless 
church school children may draw a 
blank from many a teacher. The 
vision of the result, however, might 
justify the means. Thus some sugges- 


a 


tions in these four areas would seem 
yt to be in order. 
_ There is nothing quite like a trip to 
sq, | the Holy Land, of course, to gain 
(y, topographical knowledge. The rela- 
1; tion of cities, mountains, and valleys 
Drive || ts difficult to visualize any other way. 
ei Splendid recent resources, however, 
i» | have brought the Holy Land within 
‘tj, the reach of one’s bookshelf. Several 
‘yyy fine up-to-date historical atlases are 
‘of; mow available, such as: L. H. Grollen- 
| berg, Atlas of the Bible (1957, 
19) Thomas Nelson and Sons); Emil G. 
i), Kraeling, Bible Atlas (1956, Rand 
| MeNally); Samuel Terrien, Lands of 
_| the Bible (1957, Simon and Schuster), 
_ designed for young people; and G. E. 
1, Wright and F. V. Filson, The West- 
Pat || minster Historical Atlas to the Bible 
, (1956, rev. ed., The Westminster 
“et ¥ | Press). Each has copious illustrations 
in all of high quality which help the student 
-'’ to capture a visual image of Bible 
Lands. Study of one or more of these 
™,. volumes will reap amazing rewards 
,,, for any conscientious teacher. In 
“addition, one should be used for re- 
_ peated reference during lesson prepa- 
| ration. 
_ | Cradle of Our Faith (Newsfoto 
0“ Publishing Company, San Angelo, 
‘vi Texas), a book of seventy-five color 
‘0! photographs by the writer of this arti- 


d shar cle, was prepared with a view toward 


il) helping the Bible reader obtain a 
‘ more intimate experience of the mes- 
sage. In addition, there are many 
| visual resources, too numerous to list, 
which should be used by teachers re- 
_ peatedly. These can be secured from 
ce | audio-visual libraries. / 


Develop historical perspective 


To gain historical perspective is 
equally important. It cannot be 
v' Si achieved other than by special study. 
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As a start one might study the leaflet, 
“A Fresh Approach to Bible Reading” 
(National Council of Churches, 3¢ 
each). A profitable session could be 
spent with a class analyzing the time- 
line chart. Other time-line charts 
have been prepared. They all leave 
much to be desired, but as a frame- 
work for aiding one’s memory they 
can be very helpful, The above-men- 
tioned historical atlases also help to 
provide this historical framework. 
Frequent review is necessary. 

A serious study of the history of 
the Judaeo-Christian peoples should 
be undertaken by every teacher. Four 
good helps for this study are: Cyrus 
H. Gordon, Introduction to Old Tes- 
tament Times (1953, Ventnor Pub- 
lishers, Inc., Ventnor, New Jersey); 
Elmer K. Mould, Essentials of Bible 
History (1944, The Ronald Press); 
Fleming James, Personalities of the 
Old Testament (1945, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons); and W. W. Sloan, A Sur- 
vey of the Old Testament (1957, The 
Abingdon Press). Nothing, of course, 
can take the place of reading the 
Bible itself. 

Use imagination 

Though I have made no careful 
study of its psychology, I believe that 
a vivid imagination is not a native 
endowment, but something which can 
be developed. It means taking time to 
let the mind develop pictures as one 
reads. After reading a Bible story, 
one should pause long enough to let 
the mind fill in some picture details, 
whether based on experience or pure 
imagination. The more background 
one has, of course, the more accurate 
and meaningful these visual associa- 
tions will be. 

The description of these mental 
pictures to the class will add zest to 


teaching. If the teacher lacks suffi- 
cient background to make these pic- 
tudes accurate, at least he could say, 
“T like to think ... ,” or some similar 
qualifying remark. But then, of 
course, he should try to increase his 
knowledge. 


Dedication brings rewards 


All that has been said will carry 
little weight with a teacher who does 
not have a genuine feeling of dedica- 
tion. With the pressure of obtaining 
teachers, perhaps our churches have 
failed to stress dedication enough. 
Christians today need more of it, for 
there is too much tendency to seek 
what religion can bring to the indi- 
vidual by way of comfort and direc- 
tion and not enough of the challenge 
that it should stimulate toward active 
witness and dedicated service. 

May our teachers read and reread 
the writings of the Prophets and the 
Gospels (using a modern translation, 
by all means) to capture more of the 
sense of urgency those ancient writers 
felt. Theirs was an utter devotion to 
the living Word of God within which 
they had been caught up. “Thus says 
the LORD” punctuated every utter- 
ance. Thus even today their words 
are disturbing to our would-be quies- 
cent minds. 

Would that the church school 
teacher might be the instrument of 
imparting these vital biblical concerns 
to pupils filled with visions of flying 
saucers and rockets to the moon. May 
each teacher feel so keenly the pro- 
phetic “thus says the LORD,” that his 
teaching will grip minds occupied 
with dreams of space travel and sci- 
ence fiction and imbue them with 
concern for the Kingdom of God. To 
accomplish this, he must begin by 
living with the Word. 


A view of 
Zion’s Hill, 
with the 
Valley of 
Hinnom 

in the 
foreground 
and at 
the right. 
The tower 
of the 
Church 

of the 
Dormitian 
is at 

the left. 


John C. Trever 
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|. WAS THE SIXTH WEEK of 
Basic. Bill and his company were out 
on a bivouac, living in pup tents. One 
assignment was to run the infiltration 


course. Bill crawled through mud, 
over barbed wire, down into a simu- 
lated shell hole, and then up on the 
other side. He lay panting on a mound 
of dirt while live bullets whizzed 
overhead. 

It was a time for thought. “Why,” 
thought Bill, “do I find myself in this 
spot? Normal living gone by the 
board, education interrupted—life has 
certainly changed for me since I took 
off my civilian clothes and put on 
these Army togs.” He recalled the 
loneliness of that first night away 
from home at the induction center: 
the weary hours of standing in line 
at the reception station, filling out 
forms, more forms, and more forms; 
uncouth fellows all around him who 
were vulgar in speech and deed. 
Again and again, he’d been invited to 
play poker or black jack, go get 
drunk, or pick up a woman. He was 
no goody-goody, but he’d been 
brought up in a Christian home and 
resented the organized effort to pull 
him into a slipshod way of living. He 
had a decent girl back home and par- 
ents who believed in him. 

As Bill lay there on the mound he 
repeatedly asked himself, “Why didn’t 
somebody tell me?” 


Why haven’t we prepared them? 


Bill’s question is a good one for 
church leaders to face. Why didn’t 
we tell Bill? Why didn’t we prepare 
Bill for the strange, new experiences 
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DIDN’T 


? 


he was to face in military life? Why 
didn’t we prepare him for the severe 
testing his Christianity was to go 
through? 

Bill is only one; but 999,999 other 
young people enter military service 
every year. They go into the Army, 
the Navy, the Marines, or the Air 
Force. Like Bill, many are poorly 
prepared. 


At a summer conference recently, . 


a chaplain’s young assistant pointed 
out how poorly prepared he was. “I 
simply didn’t know what to expect. 
Those first days away from home are 
tremendously important, and a guy 
needs to know what’s happening.” 

It is strange that church people 
have been so negligent on this point. 
We know what military life is like— 
we have had the experience of two 
world wars. We insist on training in 
every realm—college, medicine, busi- 
ness. Yet we send our sons away into 
the complicated life of the armed 
forces with a box of cookies and a 
kiss. 

It isn’t that young people aren’t 
interested. They are asking all sorts 
of questions. A study of 7,000 twelfth- 


graders from fifty-seven high schools ~ 


in Illinois revealed that, of some 300 
problems mentioned, expected mili- 
tary service was named by forty-six 
per cent and headed the list. Over 
half of the 6,000 young people across 
the nation who were polled about 
problems on which they needed help 
replied, “The draft.” 

They mentioned specifically some 
of the questions to which they want 
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TELL ME 


answers: What is military service 
like? Should I volunteer or wait for} 
the draft? I am fond of a certain girl 
—should I marry her before I go into! 
the service, or should I wait? What: 
are the educational opportunities in} 
the armed forces? Tell me about the} — 
chaplain—what help may I expect) 
from him? Is there an alternative to} 
military service? | 
The church has shied away from| 
doing anything about pre-induction | 
training because it fears that if it has| 
anything to do with the military it| — 
will compromise its position concern=| — 
ing love. After all, the military stands) 
for force, for regimentation; it teaches | 
that one should hate the enemy; it | 
prepares youth for war. On the other || 
hand, the church stands for love and | — 
for democracy; it says “love your} 
enemy”; it prepares for peace. 
The question as to which is more || 
productive of peace—the pacifist posi- || 
tion_or that of the conscientious par- | __ 
ticipant—is not involved. The fact is | 
that young men by the thousands are | 
going into the services; many of them | 
are called by the draft. Are we going | 
to neglect this great segment of our | 
population? Apparently, the United | 
States will have a sizable military 
force for years to come, in spite of | 
the efforts of many to the contrary | 
and in spite of the increasing number | 
of nuclear weapons. The church must | 
help these young people prepare for | 
the problems they will face. It may | 
church will depend on how well the | 
church faces this task. 


How can we prepare them? 


How can the church prepare its | 
young people for the problems they | 
will face in military service? First | 
of all, we need to do a better job | 
of Christian education from birth | 
through the senior years—both at | 
home and in the church. Recently a 
committee was discussing what had 
come to be called the “crash” program 
of pre-induction training (taking high | 
school young people in their junior | 
or senior year and teaching them | 
what to expect when they go into | 
military service) when one of the | 
members raised the questions: “Why | 
a crash program? In a sense, is this_ | 


whole program of Christian educa- 
tion? Does it not show that we have |} 
geared our teaching for the most part | 
to ordinary living—not for severe — 
testing?” «x 

A young man who spent his grow- 
ing-up days in the youth fellowship 
of his denomination went into the 
Marines. Some time ago this Wes 
Virginia boy wrote an article for one 
of our youth magazines, The High 


_ by Lawrence P. FITZGERALD 


Director, Department of Ministry 

to Armed Forces Personnel, General 
Commission on Chaplains and Armed 
Forces Personnel, Washington, D.C. 


| Call, about his experiences and this 
| is one thing he said: “The real chal- 
lenge of the military society boils 
‘ “| down to this: The church must build 
‘ly men who have ‘the stuff’ to live their 
ttt religion, who will not lie, who have 
‘a such a love for human dignity that 
“ttii they will die rather than degrade it.” 


an 
chy 


1; || Similarly, Roger Shinn in an article, 


C One 


in Crossroads points out that “Almost 
Ve anil 
0 ‘| 


every problem of life in the services 
‘J Gis only a variation on some problem 
' in civilian life.’ It is simply made 
‘ti’ | more dramatic in military service. 
There are many problems in mili- 
Sh tary life—danger of peril, cruelty, 
class distinctions, immorality. But 
ise what about our carnage on the high- 
ways, the insecurities of life? We are 
in danger of peril every day of our 
lives. Who has not had his fingers 
is stepped on by the man trying to pass 
uliy him on the climb up the ladder of 
_ success? That’s cruelty. Class dis- 
ry 


tinctions are strong in country clubs 


_ Jack Kerouac’s On the Road gives a 
_ picture of how degraded are some of 
our civilians of the “beat generation.” 
_ We’ve got to reach more people 
| with Christian education and we’ve 
_ got to do a better job all up the line— 
_ from babyhood to the grave! 

_ This is not to say that we do not 

need some specific pre-induction 
ui“ training during the high school years, 
a E, for indeed we do. It is not a case of 
: ‘l'\ either-or, but both-and. We do need 
Her | _a “crash” program—one that will help 
young people see what’s ahead and 
will give them “the stuff” to live their 
‘religion. Such a program is taking 
'place already, but not on a scale large 
enough. There are two approaches— 
one by the community, the other by 
the local church. 
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14 How they did it in Rochester 


and in Selma 


Two examples of the community 
approach are to be seen in Rochester, 
New York, and in Selma, Alabama. 

Inspired by Reverend Paul R. 
Hoover, minister of Grace Lutheran 
Church of Rochester, New York, and 
a former chaplain, in 1957, the Fed- 
eration of Churches of Rochester and 


ow Vicinity, the Kiwanis Club of North- 
0 east Rochester, and the Otetiana 
is ® | Council of the Boy Scouts of America, 
fo held a pre-induction program on 
0! twelve successive Sunday afternoons. 


December 1958 


and college fraternities. Low morals? 


The preparation for military service 
was set in the framework of youth’s 
lifework and was called a “Forum on 
Charting Your Life Plans.” 

Twenty-three members of the 
junior class of the senior high school 
met for two hours every Sunday 
afternoon from January 6 through 
March 24 and dug into this problem. 
They first outlined their needs and 
listed the questions to which they 
wanted answers. Next, inventory and 
data sheets were filled out to deter- 
mine their vocational interests. Ex- 
perts were called in—teachers, prin- 
cipals, doctors, dentists, editors, Air 
Force enlisted men, lawyers, ministers, 
executives—to give help. Informal 
discussions were held around a table, 
and some of these were tape-recorded. 
Visual aids were used, particularly 
those prepared by the Armed Forces. 
Individual interviews were arranged 
for any boys desiring them. A field 
trip was taken to a nearby military 
installation. 

Leaders and teachers say the 
program was immensely successful. 
Attendance was exceptionally good; 
there were no unexcused absences 
during the twelve weeks. The young 
people who attended had a clearer 
picture of what they wanted to do 
with their lives. They got the infor- 
mation they needed about military 
service. 

The operation of the program in a 
local community can be seen in the 


project in Selma, Alabama, which was 
one of the first. After the needs for 
such a project were outlined, a com- 
mittee of representative citizens was 
appointed to serve as the Selma Pre- 
Induction Committee. On the com- 
mittee were ministers, chaplains, 
physicians, business men, the princi- 
pal of the high school, and the general] 
secretary of the Selma YMCA. 

Eight sessions were conducted in 
the school library. Some of the sub- 
jects discussed were: “The Moral 
Aspect of Military Life,” “What 
Happens When Immorality Captures 
a Community,” “Patriotic Obligations 
and Responsibilities of the Military 
Man,” “Why Military Service and 
What It Is Like,” and “Manners and 
Morals in the Military Service.” 

Forty-two boys of the senior class 
enrolled in the course and interest 
was high throughout the series. A 
report states that the “members of the 
group were most appreciative of the 
interest which was taken in their wel- 
fare and of the committee’s efforts to 
help them prepare for the future.” 

Another significant community ap- 
proach is the pre-induction program 
of the national YMCA. The YMCA 
has prepared a kit entitled “A Pro- 
gram for Pre-Induction Education” 
and two sound filmstrips: “Calling 
All Men” and “It’s Up to You.” The 
entire kit—pamphlets, records, and 
filmstrips—is available from the Na- 
(Continued on page 44) 


A local church may organize informal classes for a program of pre-induction 


training. The boys will appreciate this interest shown by their own church. 
Clark and Clark 
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A rural 


leadership 


school 


by Victor O. SCHWARZ 


Minister of the Christian Church, Murray, Nebraska. 


| Bone education schools 
are common in cities where churches 
are close together and qualified lead- 
ers are at hand. But often the small 
rural churches are left to shift for 
themselves. Distance between 
churches and lack of resources and 
trained personnel are obstacles that 
are usually not overcome. 

Ours is a story of success in spite 
of obstacles. In an area approximately 
thirty miles long and fifteen miles 
wide we have been able to conduct a 
leadership education school on a very 
successful basis. Denominational dif- 
ferences were overcome as we worked 
together. Methodists, Congregational- 
ists, Evangelical United Brethren, 
Presbyterians, and Christians sat 
down together and made plans for 
a cooperative cause. Farm folks drove 
twenty miles to participate in a two- 
hour class, and liked it. 

It began over a year ago with the 
dream of a student-minister, Richard 


We opened the 
leadership school 
for all, 

whether teachers 
or not. 

We felt that 

all persons 

need training 
for service 

in the 

local church, 
and we intended 
to provide it. 


Ewing Galloway 
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Deems conceived the idea of holding 
a leadership education school on a 


large basis, big enough to attract the 


best teachers. He sent letters to 
churches in a number of surrounding 
communities inviting them to meet 
and discuss the idea. At the same time 
we invited Carroll Lemon, the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Nebraska Coun- 
cil of Churches, to meet with us. He 
was able to give valuable assistance 
in laying plans and securing teachers. 
Representatives from at least six small 
towns were present. The largest town 
represented has a population of about 
1,100. We discussed the idea and de- 
cided to give it a try. Richard Deems 


was selected to be Dean of the fully. 


accredited school. 

Direction and purpose was given to 
the school by the name that was 
chosen, the “School of Christian Serv- 
ice.’ We opened the school to all, 
whether they were teachers or not. 
We felt that all persons need training 


for service in the local church, and | 
we intended to provide it. 

A central location was chosen for 
the school, and dates were set that | 
would suit the faculty and farm peo- | 
ple alike. Because of the distances that 
some would be forced to travel, the | 
six one-hour sessions that are neces- 
sary for accreditation from the Na- | 
tional Council of Churches were com- 
pressed into three evening meetings 
of two hours each. An executive com- | 
mittee representing the various com- 
munities was selected to assist the 
dean. 

The dean and his committee had a 
big job to do. There was a faculty 
to be selected. This was no easy task. 
Fortunately the location of the school 
was within easy driving distance of | 
the city. But we wondered if busy | 
workers would take the time to drive | 
out to a little town to teach in a new | 
leadership school. The dean was able | 
to find five persons who agreed to do 
it. All we could offer them was $15.00 | 
and car expense for the three nights’ | 
work. 

There was also publicity to handle. | 
How would we notify several hundred | 
persons, scattered over a county, | 
whose names we did not know, that } 
there would be a “School of Christian | 
Service”? Then how would we sell | 
them on it? A person was appointed | 
in each community to serve as the} 
local publicity chairman. Information } 
was channeled through him to the} 
churches. Another person was ap-j 
pointed to make contact with radio | 
and TV stations about making an- 
nouncements on their farm programs. | 
(This year paid advertisements and | 
news releases were sent to county | 
papers.) t 

A few weeks before the school | 
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churches to be distributed to inter- 
ested persons. Courses were listed and 
explained. The faculty members were 
introduced with a brief statement 
about each. Other instructions and 
important information were included. 

Local arrangements also had to be 
made. In the town selected for the 
school the churches were not big 
enough to accommodate the crowd 
that was expected. Rather than split 
the group between two or more 
churches, it was deemed wise to con- 
sult the local school authorities. Per- 
mission was gained to use the school 
facilities for the three nights. This 
made it possible for each class to have 
a fully equipped classroom. 

With these and other plans worked 


_ out, we were ready to open the school 


at 7:15 on the opening night. Prepara- 
tions were completed. There was an 
air of expectancy. Then suddenly the 
weather turned bad. The snow began 
to fall and the wind blew. Some won- 
dered, “Would anyone come?” We 
soon had the answer. Over 125 peo- 
ple from all parts of the county 
turned out in spite of the weather. 
A week later 175 were there. When 
the school came to a close the third 
week, the records showed that 182 
persons had registered from 11 
churches. 

On the last night of the school, eval- 
uation sheets were distributed to all 
persons. Not one person thought the 
school should be discontinued; all 
were agreed that it should be made 
an annual affair. Other questions on 
the evaluation sheet gave the partici- 
pants an opportunity to express them- 
selves as to time of year, number of 
evenings, and desired courses. This 
information was used in planning for 
the second annual School of Christian 
Service which was held this year. 

Approximately the same procedure 
was used to set the school up this 
year. More churches were invited to 
participate, a larger faculty was se- 
cured, and a new location was used. 
It seemed wise to rotate the location 
of the school between the three most 
central towns in the area covered. 
A new course in preparation for mar- 
riage was added for the young peo- 
ple. This year’s school was even bigger 
and better than the one last year. A 
total of 250 persons registered for the 
various classes. 

To all who are in rural churches 
and have wished they could provide 
leadership education for their teach- 
ers and leaders, we say, “It can be 
done.” We have done it and are happy 
with the results. With two years’ ex- 
perience behind us we are looking 
forward to another year with greater 
confidence. There is much work in- 
volved, but the rewards are great. 


December 1958 


Dr. Gerald E. Knoff with Dr. Magill, at the latter’s home in Auburn, Illinois. 


Hugh $. Magill, 1868-1958 


An appreciation by the General Secretary 


Ween HUGH S. MAGILL died on 
October 2, one of the links of the 
Division of Christian Education with 
its honored past was severed. Dr. 
Magill had lived a life as useful as it 
was long. All of those’ in the coop- 
erative educational work of the 
churches have reason to be grateful 
for his labors. 

After service in the public schools 
of Illinois, he became Field Secretary 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion. His remarkable record in organ- 
ization and administration led to a 
call to a new and significant oppor- 
tunity. 

In 1922 the International Council of 
Religious Education was formed out of 
a merger in Kansas City of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association 
and the Sunday School Council of 
Evangelical Denominations. Stresses 
and strains comparable to those of our 
later 1950 merger forming the Na- 
tional Council of Churches were to be 
found then and Dr. Magill’s accept- 
ance of the General Secretaryship 
insured competent administration of 
the untried organization. 

He continued in this position for 
fourteen years, until I succeeded him 
in 1936. While there was great growth 
and many changes after that time, we 
were all aware that firm foundations 
and enduring patterns were laid by 
Dr. Magill. 


I was glad to hear that Dr. Knoff 
was able to visit him in February, 
1958, and to report on the successful 
Omaha meetings of the Division of 
Christian Education carrying on, as it 
does, the work which Dr. Magill first 
administered. We were happy to 
honor him in 1951 with the national 
Russell Colgate Distinguished Service 
Citation. 


Dr. Magill’s civic services were 
many and distinguished. He was a 
member of two General Assemblies 
of the State of Illinois and was cited 
as the most valuable member of the 
legislature. He was a secretary of the 
Illinois State/ Art Commission, the 
manager of the Hall of Religion at 
Chicago’s World’s Fair in 1933 and 
1934, and a recording secretary of the 
World’s Sunday School Association. 
His deep religious faith and his alert 
mind made possible distinguished 
service in all these endeavors. 

All of us who knew him honored 
him. We extend our sincere sym- 
pathy to his son, Roswell, of New 
York City, to his brother, David, and 
to all other members of his family. 
He was honored among us and we 
salute his memory. 


Roy G. ROSS 


General Secretary, National Council of 
Churches; formerly General Secretary of 
the International Council of i oa 
ucation 
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Young people 


learn 


church music 


by Virginia CHEESMAN 


Instructor in Junior Choir Methods, Westminster Choir College; 
director of music at Mount Airy Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 


in PRINCETON, New Jersey, last 
summer, a group of 340 high school 
boys and girls met for three weeks at 
Westminster Choir College for the 
purpose of learning to sing great mu- 
sic together. They came from many 
states, from large churches and small, 
and from many kinds of schools, rep- 
resenting a cross section of the coun- 
try. These teen-agers had chosen to 
spend three weeks in intensive musi- 
cal training. 

It was true that during their stay 
on the campus “rock ’n roll” could be 
heard in periods of relaxation. But 
the highest moments came when the 
group met on the second Sunday eve- 
ning in the beautiful Princeton Uni- 
versity Chapel for Vespers. Here, 
amid the high arches of the chapel, 
the deep colors of the stained-glass 
windows, and the accompaniment of 
the magnificent organ, they sang ma- 
jestic hymns of the Church under the 
inspiring leadership of Dr. John Fin- 
ley Williamson. At the end of the 
third week, they presented a memo- 
rized program which began with Pal- 
estrina and Bach and ended an hour 
later with stirring spirituals. 

Those who heard the group on the 
opening day and again on the last 
night were amazed at what had been 
accomplished in this brief time. Dur- 
ing a little less than twenty-one days 
they had received intensive training 
in singing, as well as training in con- 
ducting hymns and songs for their 
own church groups or schools back 
home. They had had stiff doses of 
“long hair.” And those teen-agers 
loved it all. Inspirational summer 
training conferences such as West- 
minster Vocal Camp, and the many 
others similar to it all over the coun- 
try, show what can be accomplished 
with many teen-agers when the best 
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is demanded. These conferences cause 


us to consider how we who work in 


the church school can enrich the reli- 
gious lives of our young people 
through the use of good church music. 

One good way to begin is through 
a study of the church hymnal. In our 
junior- and senior-high departments, 
many boys and girls are planning to 
unite with the church. In this group 
the intelligent use of a good hymnal 
can be an avenue of approach toward 
a clearer understanding of Christian 
belief and of corporate worship. Each 
particular denomination has seen fit 
to prepare its own hymnal for use by 


its churches in their services of wor- . 


ship. Most of these have an excellent 
selection of hymns. Young people can 
be encouraged to have an acquaint- 
ance with the book used by their own 
church and to gain a deeper appreci- 
ation for it. 

In a few churches, church school 
leaders have come together at the 
beginning of the season to decide on 
a list of ten hymns to be learned 
during the year. Such a list for sen- 
ior highs might include, among oth- 
ers: 


“Joyful, joyful, we adore thee” 


“Praise ye the Lord, the almighty, 


the King of creation” 

“All people that on earth do dwell” 

“The God of Abram praise” 

“This is my Father’s world” 

“If thou but suffer God to guide 

thee” 

“A mighty fortress” 

“Christ the Lord is risen today” 

In addition to the standard hymns, 
some new hymns written by and for 
young people have been published 
during the last few years. Through a 
project sponsored jointly by the 
United Christian Youth Movement 
and the Hymn Society of America, 


fourteen original hymns, written by | 
persons under thirty years of age, 
have been published. Young people | 
will find these of unusual interest and | 
may want to learn some of them.’ 

Two books that contain authentic | 
hymn stories are The Gospel in 
Hymns by A. E. Bailey (Scribners) 
and the Story of Our Hymns by Ar- 
man Hauessler (Eden Publishing | 
House, St. Louis, Missouri). Both 
offer suggestions for background and | 
interpretation. 


Let’s study the hymnal 


Definite times can be set aside at | 
Sunday sessions as periods for learn- 
ing hymns. These need not be more 
than five to ten minutes long and | 


should in no way be thought of as | 


part of the worship service. The or- | 
ganist or choir director might be] 
asked to come to the department at | 
designated times to discuss parts of | 
the hymnal and to teach new hymns. | 
If there is a group of young people | 
particularly interested in singing, they 
might be asked occasionally to learn 
a new hymn during the week and sing | 
it for the others during the worship | 
service. On the following Sunday | 
these singers would form a nucleus | 
for teaching the new hymn to the de-} 
partment during a “learning period.” | 
An actual study of the denomina- | 
tional hymnal can prove fascinating. | 
The author’s name always stands at} 
the top left of the hymn and the com- } 
poser’s name at the top right. Each} 
hymn tune has its own special name, | 
usually centered under the hymn} 
title: Hymn of Joy, St. Anne, Nether- } 
lands, Regent Square, etc. In practi- | 
cally all good hymnbooks there is an | 
index for these “Names of Hymn 
Tunes.” 
Usually next to the name of the} 
tune there are numbers like little | 
codes. These “codes” tell us how} 
many syllables there are in each line: | 


af 2 oyu! 5° Cie 
The Church-’s one found-a-tion 
Pe2 83 4 5 6 
Is Je-sus Christ, her Lord = 


Ll 2 3: aa ee Sao 
She is His new cre-a-tion 
TD tS od eee 6 


By wa-ter and the word 
3: Ae ey Git oe 

From Heav’n He came and sought her 
LZ. ONeeearD 6 
To be His ho-ly Bride 

Dit2aes Mig ss 6 iz 
With His own blood He bought her 

Li Oana a4 6 
And for Her life He died. 


For copies of the printed ee cae 
specifications for new hymns to be chosen 
during 1959, write to the Hymn Som 
of America, 297 Fourth Ave., New Yo: 
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Junior and senior highs enjoy good church music when it is 
presented as something worthy of serious study. All should 


Luoma Photos 


The number at the top would read 
7.6.7.6 D, which means that there are 
seven syllables in the first line, six 
in the second, seven in the third line 
and six in the fourth. The D stands 
for double, making eight lines in each 


stanza. The hymn tune name is 
Aurelia. 
moo 4.5. 6 7 8 


ied. 5 6 

How still we see Thee lie 

2 3 Poets} 6 1-28 

A-bove Thy deep and dream-less sleep 
meets 4 56 

The si-lent stars go by. 
i 2)3 4 5 Curie 

Yet in thy dark streets shin-eth 
es 6 45 5G 

| The e-ver-last-ing light 

. OURS} Amo. Gt 8 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
ES als a 


_ Are met in Thee to-night 


1 


ht het 


4 


i 
er 


unit 


| The numbers above are 8.6.8.6.7.6.8.6— 
rather an irregular line-up. The name 

_ of the tune is St. Louis. 
There are many hymns not marked 
with a number code but with a letter 
code, such as S.M., C.M. or L.M. The 
“M” always stands for meter or meas- 
uring. S.M. (small meter) is the 
shorthand way of writing 6.6.8.6 
- (example, “Blest Be the Tie that 
Binds); C.M—common meter 8.6.8.6 
| (example, “Our God, Our Help in 
| Ages Past”); and L.M—long meter 
| 8.8.8.8 (example, “When I survey the 
| Wondrous Cross”). There are many 


" hymns with these letter markings in 
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almost all official church hymnals. 

These so-called “codes” tell how to 
“mix and match” tunes and words. 
The metrical index shows what hymn 
tunes have the same number of sylla- 
bles in each line. With careful guid- 
ance, high school young people and 
adults (some junior highs, too) can 
develop a sense of appreciation for the 
fact that certain words seem to be 
more fitting with certain tunes. With 
the help of the musical director—and 
a metrical index—young people can 
come to appreciate why such a great 
text as “Our God, Our Help in Ages 
Past” sounds majestic and right to 
the tune St. Anne but sounds weak 
and unbecoming to another tune such 
as St. Agnes. Or that the hymn “Let 
All Mortal Flesh Keep Silence” 
sounds in keeping with the old French 
tune Picardy but loses its character 
and loveliness when coupled with a 
marching tune such as Regent Square. 
This instruction concerning music can 
be a means through which junior 
highs, young people and adults begin 
to develop a sense of discrimination 
and taste. 

Hymnbooks are divided into vari- 
ous sections—Praise, Advent, Christ- 
mas, Lent, Easter, Baptism, Prayer, 
Communion, Thanksgiving, Marriage, 
Funerals, Ordination of a Minister, 
Dedication of a Church—to name a 
few. There may be hymns taken from 
the Greek Church, the Latin Church, 
and some written by Martin Luther, 
Charles Wesley, or good modern 


learn their way around the church hymnal. Those most in- 
terested may spend extra time in learning special music. 


hymn writers, as well as music by 
Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, or Schu- 
mann. 

There are hymns in the denomina- 
tional hymnal for almost every occa- 
sion. For example, a young people’s 
group may be discussing “Choosing a 
Life Partner” or “The Christian 
Home.” At this particular time, a 
hymn from the section on “Marriage” 
could be most appropriate. A beauti- 
ful wedding hymn such as “O perfect 
love, all human thought transcending” 
is found in most denominational 
hymnbooks but is not as well known 
as it should be. A knowledge of this 
(or another marriage hymn) may en- 
courage young people to choose beau- 
tiful sacred music for their own wed- 
dings, rather than the secular songs 
too often used at otherwise beautiful 
religious services. Christian leaders 
must seek continuously to cultivate in 
young people a sense of the “fitness 
of things.” 


Music in the Bible 


The book Music in My Bible by 
Helen Grauman (Pacific Press, Moun- 
tain View, California, $3.00) gives 
fascinating accounts of Temple wor- 
ship. The many instruments men- 
tioned in the Psalms—the lutes, the 
lyres, the psaltery, the cymbals, the 
silver trumpets—all come to life. The 
chanting of the priests, or the antiph- 
onal chanting between choirs and 
congregation or priests and choirs, 
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take on a new meaning. One can 
visualize the business of David and 
Asaph and Jeduthun and Heman as 
they prepared and trained people for 
services. 

David traditionally designed and 
made many of the instruments and 
wrote many of the beautiful psalms or 
songs. Asaph, the general musical 
director, trained the people in their 
responses and their psalters. Jedu- 
thun and Heman trained the orches- 
tras. One can feel the enthusiasm of 
the people taking part in the Temple 
services. We can hear them (thou- 
sands strong) chanting together in 
response to the priest or the choir, 
“For his mercy endureth forever,” 
“Praise ye the Lord.” 

At the time of Jesus, the hymnbook 
would have been the Book of Psalms. 
Responsive readings and psalm an- 
thems used in the church have a 
deeper significance after a group has 
studied how the Psalms were used in 
Temple worship. Boys and girls may 
also study hymns based on various 
psalms, such as the 23rd, “The Lord 
is my shepherd”; the 46th, “God is 
our refuge and our strength”; the 
19th, “May the words of my mouth” 
and “The heav’ns declare thy glory”; 
and the 90th, “Our God, our help in 
ages past.” 


The modern church organ 


For all departments of the church 
school a “tour of the church organ” 


can be most instructive. Mr. William 
Lemmonds, Minister of Music in the 
Second Presbyterian Church in Kan- 
sas City, devotes a month of the year 
to this project for each of his many 
choirs. Learning about the four fam- 
ilies of tone on an organ—the strings, 
the flutes, the reeds, and the true 
organ tone, the diapason—can be fun. 
The students can become “sound de- 
tectives,” to discover which family of 
tone it is that they hear—a piping 
flute, a majestic diapason, a mellow 
string, or a loud reed. The game can 
be quite easy at first and grow more 
difficult as the group becomes sensi- 
tive to the sounds. Some of this can 
be done even with electric organs. 

Young and old are intrigued by the 
hundreds (many times thousands) of 
pipes that make the sounds in a pipe 
organ, Pipes generally range in size 
from 16 feet in length down ‘to those 
no bigger than a small lead pencil or 
a little finger. (If it is possible, the 
young people might look into the 
organ chambers to see the various 
sizes of the pipes.) 

Perhaps the organist can take time 
to show young people how the church 
service is woven together by organ 
interludes and modulations. These 
background parts are like sensitive 
wires or nerves that reach out to the 
larger major sections of the service. 
He might illustrate how an organ in- 
terlude carries the congregation from 
the anthem of the choir into its own 


The mentally- 


retarded 


and the church 


by Marion 0. LERRIGO 


Health educator; author of books and articles on child 
health and development; Larchmont, New York. 


There are five million mentally retarded people in the 
United States; the churches reach only a few 
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with Christian education 
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expression of the Doxology. Inter: 
ludes or modulations are not me 
“happenstances” to be played over the 
noise of late-comers, but are carefully 
planned and worked out, so that the 
service will have beauty and unity. 

Following the tour of the organ anc 
a discussion led by the organist, it ig 
profitable for a class of young people 
to come to church as a group on the 
next Sunday. Armed with pencils} 
they may mark the church bulletin as 
various musical parts take place. Dis-| 
covering various tone qualities used 
in accompaniments or interludes, anc} 
ascertaining whether the hymns oj 
the anthems are based on Psalms oi 
other Scripture, can be an incentivé 
to constructive listening. Active lis+ ) 
tening can lift a service from some 
thing dead to new life for a youn? 
person—or anyone! ; 


There seem to be endless possibili) 
ties of increasing appreciation foj 
church music. The singing of grea) 
hymns, the old Temple worship witl] 
its psalter, the ancient instruments 0) 
praise, and the modern, all have ay 
interest for youth. Moreover, pas} 
sages of Scripture and inspired word| 
from the pens of great spiritual lead) 
ers are more permanently retaine) 
when associated with music than witl 
almost any other medium. Who ye 
knows what the power of music cai] 
do in leading young people into | — 
greater understanding of the Christia/ 
faith and inner meanings? 


(ity A SMALL FRACTION ¢ 
the five million mentally retarded in| 
dividuals in our nation have the bene} 


fit of Christian education progran 
through our churches. Awareness (| 
widespread neglect of this opportunit} 
for service was heightened when th) 
National Council of Churches in 195 
arranged a €onsultation on 
Churches’ Responsibility for | 
Christian Education of Exceptioné 
Persons. i 


Fifty-five different Protestar| 
church school classes for the retardet) 
serving over 500 pupils in 128 com| 
munities, were found in an informi| 
survey made by the National Associe| 
tion for Retarded Children in 195) 
Since the Consultation, interest | 
growing in the churches, and th} 
number has increased. 

The picture is hopeful because 
perience with the retarded proves thi} 
they can be helped, in spite of the be 
lief generally held in the past thi 
little can be done. Given affectiona’ 
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The children make a village like the one in which they live. The street signs 
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are the same as in their own town and the houses bear their own house numbers. 


care and skilled teaching, they often 
achieve far more than anyone had 
believed possible. Most of them can 
learn to live usefully, and can find 
enjoyment and meaning in life. 

Many whose speech has been 
limited to single words, poorly pro- 
nounced, can be taught to speak in 
sentences. Others who seem al- 
most helpless physically can learn 
to walk, run, play, dress and care 
for themselves, and perform sim- 
ple tasks. Some who are fearful, and 
unable to cooperate socially, can learn 
to get along happily with family and 
friends. Some can learn to read and 
write. 

Much is still unknown about ef- 


. fective program and methods of 


_ Christian education for the retarded, 


but experience is showing that reli- 
gion can be a part of the life of the 
mentally limited child, and _ that 
Christian education does enrich his 
life. - 


Understanding retarded persons 


The staff and the members of a 
church entering on'‘a program for the 


_ retarded need intelligent and sympa- 


thetic understanding of the psycho- 
logical, emotional, and social problems 
of these children and their families. 
Retarded children vary greatly in 
ability. Among every thirty, there are 
about twenty-five who are educable, 
their I1.Q.’s ranging from 50 to 75. 


- They need special courses of study, 
*, but many can learn the Three R’s, 


and most may become self-supporting 
and socially independent. Many at- 


| tend special classes in public schools. 
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Nat'l. Assn. for Retarded Children 


Four of every thirty retarded are 
estimated to be trainable, with I.Q.s 
from about 25 to 50. They will always 
need supervision and support, but 
can learn to care for their personal 
needs, get along with other people, 
and work in sheltered or supervised 
jobs of simple nature. Reading and 
writing are very limited. 

The remaining one in thirty is so 
extremely retarded that he is totally 
dependent. Speech and social cooper- 
ation may be beyond his reach. He 
can be helped, to a point, by training 
in self-care, given by parents at home, 
with the aid of skilled advisors, or in 
a day or residential center. 

About three per cent of our popula- 
tion are thought to be retarded to 
some degree. Since one-fifth of the 
population is between five and eight- 
een years of age, there probably 
would be about sixty retarded school- 
age children, of varying degrees of 
ability, in an average community of 
10,000. 

Ht is easier to understand and help 
retarded children when we realize 
that they resemble normal children 
more than they differ from them. 
They have the same basic needs for 
love, understanding, acceptance, and 
the chance to grow and develop. And 
they learn more readily when these 
needs are satisfied. 

But ignorance and age-old preju- 
dice often deny them these satisfac- 
tions. Some parents are not able to 
love and accept their retarded child 
fully. Perhaps they feel guilty, blam- 
ing heredity of one or both sides of the 
family. When they know that scien- 
tists have identified some ninety con- 


ditions, injuries and diseases that may 
cause mental retardation, their feel- 
ings of guilt or blame may be re- 
lieved. 

Old prejudices also leave their mark 
on community attitudes, causing re- 
tarded children and their families 
much suffering. Many such families 
feel shut out, and withdraw into 
themselves. As one mother said, “Our 
normal children brought no one home 
to play, because the children at school 
said, ‘Your sister can’t walk or talk 
or anything.’ ” 


Ministering to families 

Ministering to the families of re- 
tarded children is a necessary part 
of a program of service and Christian 
education for this group. The family 
may feel that they and their child will 
be ridiculed if they try to take part 
in church activities. Friendly fellow- 
ship, shown in visits from the minis- 
ter, church school staff, or other 
church members, or in invitations to 
attend worship services and other 
church gatherings, give the family a 
much-needed feeling of being wanted. 

Churches can help to meet the spir- 
itual needs of parents of retarded 
children by providing a group in 
which these parents can have com- 
panionship with others who face simi- 
lar problems. Leaders can help these 
parents understand their retarded 
children and work with them in dis- 
covering ways of guiding the religious 
growth of the children in the home. 
These parents also need friendly con- 
tacts and study with normal adult 
church groups whose programs are 
not centered about the retarded. 

The minister, or some other quali- 
fied counselor in the church, should 
clearly understand the services to 
which retarded children and their 
families are entitled, and the channels 
through which! they can be obtained. 
Parents especially need aid at certain 
crises, perhaps when they first recog- 
nize the fact that their child is re- 
tarded, when they must find a special 
school for him, or when they must 
reach a decision about placing him 
away from home in a residential cen- 
ter or school. 


Providing Christian education 


In planning the program of Chris- 
tian education, church school staffs 
have realized that the primary need 
of retarded children is for experiences 
which give them a sense of personal 
worth, with assurance that they are 
loved and accepted. They need activ- 
ities that help them to grow and de- 
velop, and to enjoy achievement in 
line with their abilities. Church 
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schools can provide such experiences 
when teachers bring understanding, 
faith, hope, love, and patience to their 
work. 

Many practical problems must be 
met, and questions answered, before 
the program can be offered. When is a 
church school needed for the re- 
tarded? Where numbers of retarded 
children are small, it is usually best 
for an interchurch group to provide 
the school. If there are as many as 
three retarded children whose parents 
would like the church to provide 
Christian education, they generally 
should be made a separate group, with 
a program planned for their special 
needs. If there are only one or two, 
they may be placed in a class of 
children near their physical size, with 
a helping teacher to assist. 

Careful planning should precede the 
opening of the program, and the plan- 
ning group should include persons ex- 
perienced in work with the retarded, 
as well as the Christian education 
staff of the church, parents, or other 
persons especially interested. This 
group will need time to explore the 
existing facilities of the community, 
find out how many children need to 
be served, decide on the time and 
place of meeting, obtain teachers, lo- 
cate suitable teaching materials, and 
plan the kind of program to be of- 
fered. 

Teachers who have worked with 
retarded children are desirable, but 
church schools have also used teach- 
ers of other exceptional or handi- 
capped persons, and other qualified 
teachers, who are interested in the 
retarded. People without special ex- 
perience in work with the retarded 
should have special training under 
qualified leadership before beginning 
this work, They will also need con- 
tinued counseling from a trained per- 
son. A larger number of teachers and 
assistants will be needed than for the 
same number of normal children. 


The class will need adequate space, 
in a room or rooms apart from the 
regular classes, so that the special 
program may be carried out. In 
churches where room is available, 
classes usually meet for about two 
hours on Sunday morning, so that 
the parents can attend the church of 
their choice. Some classes meet on 
Sunday afternoon or on a weekday, 
because space is not available on Sun- 
day morning. 

Curriculum materials prepared es- 
pecially for church schools for the 
retarded have not yet been developed. 
Some schools adapt their regular kin- 
dergarten and primary materials, but 
these are not always satisfactory, 
since a mentally retarded adolescent 
may be sensitive about using stories 
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and pictures for little children. As a 
rule, teachers will need to adapt or 
originate stories, visual aids, handi- 
craft activities, or other materials. 
The class procedures used in the 
church school sponsored by the Coun- 
cil of Church of Evanston, Illinois, are 
somewhat typical. After the children 
take off their coats, there is free play 
with blocks, trains, the record player, 
or the rocking horse. Most play is in- 
dividual, but there are some group 
activities. Singing, stories, and hand- 
work are geared to each child’s ability. 
Each Sunday, the children take home 
a Bible folder, or a present they have 
made for their parents. There is time 
for milk, crackers, and rest. The chil- 
dren learn to get along in a new situ- 
ation, to respect the rights of others, 


and to play together. They seem to © 


know they are in Sunday school, and 
are becoming aware of the existence 


of God. 


Planning for leadership 


For long-range planning in leader- 
ship training for the Christian educa- 
tion of the retarded, churches need to 
encourage their church school staffs 
to attend special courses for workers 
with retarded children. For example, 
the 1958 Faribault Summer School of 
Christian Education, held under the 
sponsorship of the Minnesota Council 
of Churches, offered a course which 
gave laboratory experience in the 
Christian teaching of mentally re- 
tarded children. 

Cooperation with other churches or 
agencies in arranging workshops for 
church school teachers of the retarded 
is useful. It was from such a work- 
shop, arranged by the Evanston Coun- 
cil of Churches as part of its annual 
school of religion, that the decision 
came to establish the Evanston church 
school for the retarded. 

Seminary students should be en- 
couraged to study this problem, and 
pastors can find help in attending con- 
ferences or institutes on the needs of 
the retarded. 

For on-the-job training, monthly 
planning meetings are helpful to the 
teachers. At these times they can out- 
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_ Is the effort worth while? 


line lessons and activities for the 
month ahead and discuss individual 
children, trying to find better ways — 
of helping each one. 


Cooperation is needed 


Many objectives can be gained more | 
effectively when churches work to- | 
gether in serving the retarded. As has | 
been suggested, one church may serve | 
the community by providing an inter- | 
denominational church school for re= | 
tarded children. In its new religious | 
education plant, the University Park | 
Methodist Church of Dallas, Texas, | 
provided two rooms especially de- | 
signed for the mentally retarded, in | 
which interdenominational classes are | 
held. i 

Public interpretation may best be | 
handled cooperatively. Relations with 
agencies need to be established by | 
churches together. Leadership train- | 
ing is-provided most effectively when | 
churches cooperate. Expert counsel- | 
ing and service to the families of re- | 
tarded children can be provided best | 
through pooling of effort. | 

Cooperation is especially useful | 
with local or state associations for | 
retarded children. The National As- | 
sociation for Retarded Children now | 
has about 600 local and state member | — 
units, and through its national office | 
at 99 University Place, New York 3, | 
N.Y., serves as a central source of | 
information. | 


The question of the value of such | 
effort is answered by results such as | 
those reported in these words from | 
the Philadelphia Sunday School for | 
the Mentally Retarded: t 

“The children have responded . . . |) 
with a growing interest in the teach- 
ing program. They love music, brief | 
prayers, short Bible stories, and work || 
with their hands. Parents report i 
eagerness to attend, which is most | 
encouraging, and the children’s ex- | 
treme happiness over the companion- 
ship the class affords them .. . This | 
class has given them something to | 
look forward to, and friends of their | 
own.” 


in Christian 
Education 


| Prepared by 


the Department of A-V 
| and Broadcast Education of 


i» the National Council of Churches 


_ Address all correspondence to: 


DAVBE, NCCCUSA 
257 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, N.Y. 


| The News Reel 


16th “Green Lake: Workshop” 


Slated for Sept. 6-11, 1959 


.. Returns to Wisconsin Setting 


Meeting in Chicago October 3 and 4, 


| the Committee on Audio-Visual and 
_ Broadcast Education (policy-making, in- 
| terdenominational body for DAVBE) 


confirmed the dates for the 1959 Interna- 


tional Conference on A-Vs in the Church. 
|| Opening Sunday evening, September 6, 
_ with a keynote presentation to be an- 


nounced, the renowned “event” will con- 


_ clude on the evening of Friday, Septem- 
' ber 11, with an International Religious 
| Film Festival. 


The 1959 version of the 


| so-called “Green Lake Workshop” moves 
_ back to the outdoor beauties and excel- 


lent facilities of the American Baptist 


Assembly grounds, Green Lake, Wis- 
consin. 
The first “details” meeting of the con- 


. ference planning group convenes after 


this issue of the Journal goes to press, 


. but certain additional items are known 


already. Registration for the meeting 


| will be $20.00 per person, waived for 

students of accredited seminaries. 
| perennially popular “Equipment Fair” 
| will share the special events spotlight, 


The 


along with the already mentioned Film 


_ Festival, inaugurated at the 1958 confer- 
| ence. 


Brochures giving details regarding 
leaders, program, costs for room and 
board, and transportation tips, will be 
available from DAVBE soon after Jan- 
uary 1. Watch the pages of this A-V 
section for further news stories, too. 

Those who can truly plan ahead will 
be interested in knowing the 1960 event 
is scheduled for the University of Colo- 
rado, at the foot of the Rockies in Boul- 
der, during mid-August. 
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Ten Years of Christian Mass 
Communications Overseas 
Celebrated in Pittsburgh 


From a missionary’s first handmade 
shadow pictures to professional sound 
motion pictures, TV and radio program- 
ming over 1,200 outlets in 56 countries, 
and development of indigenous means of 
mass contact, the past decade has wit- 
nessed a revolution in communicating the 
Christian message throughout the world. 
The Rev. Edwin Luidens, executive sec- 
retary of RAVEMCCO (Radio, Visual 
Education, and Mass Communication 
Committee of the National Council of 
Churches’ Division of Foreign Missions) 
shared this and other comments in his 
annual report recently. 


An equally important advance is that 
most of the work involved is being done 
by nationals trained in church-supported 
centers in key areas in the United States 
and abroad. RAVEMCCO celebrates its 
tenth anniversary when the NCC’s Di- 
vision of Foreign Missions holds its gen- 
eral assembly in Pittsburgh this month. 
A summation of the agency’s services to 
the overseas Church is contained in a 
one-page sheet available from the agency 
at 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Publication of New AVRG 
Delayed; Copies Should Be 
in Mails As You Read This 


Originally scheduled for release last 
September first, the 1958-59 Fourth Edi- 
tion of the Audio-Visual Resource Guide 
has been the victim of many difficulties 
that can besiege an editor. Staff-mem- 
bers’ illnesses (52 skilled-worker days 
lost), a huge job of checking and re- 
checking (more than 50,000 pieces of 
information involved), and the size of the 
rewrite task (all evaluations carried over 
from previous editions and supplements 
reworked to conform them to an im- 
proved editorial format), took their un- 
avoidable toll. 


Throughout these challenging days, 
however, the decision to make the book 
late and accurate rather than on time 
and inaccurate was upheld. As these 
lines are written (six weeks prior to the 
Journal’s publication date), it seems 
likely the printer will deliver the new 
Guides on or about November 24th. An 
emergency mailing crew will get to work 
on them as soon as they reach New York. 
Every effort will be made to have them 
in the mails before the Christmas rush. 


Eleven Christian Educators 
Appointed as AVRG Consultants; 
Non-Projected Materials Added 


The NCC’s Department of A-V and 
Broadcast Education announces the ap- 
pointment of leaders in the area of 
Christian education as members of the 
Audio-Visual Resource Guide Consult- 
ants. The eleven appointees and two ex- 
officio members of the group will be 
responsible for future developments in 
the evaluation process which contributes 


the book’s “manuscript,” as well as for 
the Guide’s format, promotion, and dis- 
tribution. 

They include: 

THE Rev. WENDELL ELLER, chairman; 
national director of A-Vs, Church of the 
Brethren, and former editor of the 
AVRG; 

Dr. JoHN Bacuman, director of the A-V 
center and professor, Union Theological 
Seminary (NYC); 

THE Rev. Haroup L. Ciark, associate ex- 
ecutive secretary, Federation of Churches 
of Rochester and Vicinity; 

Tue Rev. ALBERT B. DENTON, executive 
secretary, Council of Churches of Greater 
Akron; 

THe Rev. Jonun G. Harrewt, national 
executive for A-Vs, Protestant Episcopal 
Church; 

Mr. Stuart A. JOHNSTON, manager of 
church school sales, Disciples of Christ; 

THE Rev. Mary Latuam, national ex- 
ecutive for vacation Bible schools, Church 
of the Nazarene; 

THe Rev. Oscar Rumpr, professor of 
practical theology, Eden Theological 
Seminary; 

THE Rev. Maynarp SHELLY, associate 
executive secretary, Board of Education 
and Publication, Mennonite Church— 
General Conference; 

Mrs. JoHn W. STAHN, associate execu- 
tive secretary, Nebraska and Lincoln 
Councils of Churches; and 

THE Rev. WALTER N. VERNON, JR., editor 
of general publications, the Methadist 
Church. 

Ex-officio members of the Consultants 
are THE Rev. GeorceE B. Ammon, national 
director of A-Vs and enlistment, United 
Lutheran Church in America and chair- 
man of the NCC’s Committee on Audio- 
Visual & Broadcast Education; plus THE 
Rev. Donatp KurpHarpt, AVRG editor 
and associate director of DAVBE. 


A-V Angles 


. .. from a regional denominational 
director of Christian education, named 
Jamenett Hennesey... 

I’ve been able to adapt present file 
drawers for storage and easy handling of 


Holes in masonite hold filmstrip cans. 
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filmstrip cans. By drilling holes in a 
measured sheet of masonite, a person can 
have a “separator” that nevertheless al- 
lows for simple removal and proper re- 
placement. (see photo below) 


Do YOU have an “A-V Angle?” Why 
not share that gimmick, technique, or 
idea with your colleagues? Just jot it 
down on a post card and mail it to: 
DAVBE, NCCCUSA, 257 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N.Y., Attn: A-V ANGLES. 


Current Evaluations 


(from a nationwide network of 
interdenominational committees) 


To Each a Gift 


30-minute motion picture, color or 
bew. Produced by the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod (Concordia Films), 1957. 
Available from denominational and other 
Concordia film libraries. Rental: $15.00 
color, $9.00 bew ($22.50 color, $13.50 bew 
during December). 

Disillusioned and embittered by an 
injury and consequent loss of job, Hans 
Ericson rediscovers the Christmas spirit 
—and his Christian faith—through the 
examples of his wife’s and daughter’s 
sacrificial giving. Initially unable to en- 
ter the season’s festivity, he is profoundly 
touched when his wife uses the material 
in her wedding dress to make doll clothes 
for their child’s gift. He decides to 
fashion a doll’s cradle from the wood in 
his favorite footstool, a family heirloom. 
On Christmas Eve, as the family prepares 
for church, the daughter gives her mother 
a bouquet made from the flowers of the 
doll’s hat and her father a scarf made 
from the doll’s blanket. 

Simple though slow-moving, the film 
is RECOMMENDED for the inspiration and 
motivation of primaries through adults, 
especially within the framework of a 
family night program or service. Except 
for the too-leisurely pace, its technical 
qualities are above average. Color pho- 
tography is soft and true; most of the 
characterizations are human and believ- 
able. Though it may be received by 
some as overly sentimental and old- 
fashioned (the setting is near the turn 
of the century), most viewers could 
sense the idea of heartfelt giving. 

(VI-A-5)* 


The Nativity (UW) 


19-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by Associated-Rediffusion, . Ltd. 
(England), and released in the U.S.A., 
1957. Available from United World Films 
and some denominational film libraries. 
Rental rates will vary. 

Selected paintings by fifteenth-century 
painters such as Rogier van der Weyden 
and Jan Van Eyck are used in a visual- 
ization of the Nativity accounts found in 
Matthew’s and Luke’s Gospels. The filmic 
presentation includes art masterpieces 
picturing the presentation in the temple, 
massacre of the innocents, and the call 
from Egypt. Medieval choral themes pro- 
vide the musical backgrounds. 
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Evaluation “Ratings” 
and Their Meanings: 


HicHty RECOMMENDED—superior in 
virtually every quality; an out- 
standing contribution to its subject 
area; will probably remain a 
“classic” in its field for some time. 

RECOMMENDED—generally good to ex- 
cellent in over-all quality and 
potential contribution to its area; 
could be used with a minimum of 


difficulty to the utilization leader. 


ACCEPTABLE — average in over-all 
quality and potential; adequate 
and satisfactory without being 
especially distinctive. 

Limirep—mediocre in general; could 
be useful in part, if adapted. 

Not REcOMMENDED—poor in religious 
educational potential as well as av- 
erage to poor in technical qualities. 


Excellent color reproduction and cam- 
era movement are enhanced by a good 
correlation of music and visual art. 
The script is, as mentioned above, drawn 
from the Scriptures. A potential strength 
lies in the illustration of one form of 
symbolic interpretation that nevertheless 
allows for individual analyses of the 
artistic and biblical contents. The film 
is RECOMMENDED for the inspiration and 
instruction of young people through 
adults, though its impact would be pri- 
marily upon those with some back- 
grounds of knowledge in the field of 
religious art. 

(III-E-3; II-D, A-1)* 


Song of Christmas 

19-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by Portafilms, 
from Independent Film Distributors of 
America (write c/o: 516 Fifth Ave., NYC, 
for nearest source). Rental rates will 
vary. 

Fred Waring’s chorus and orchestra 
perform Roy Ringwald’s increasingly 
famous composition of the same title. 
Unusual visual effects illustrate the 
Nativity story as movable miniature stage 
sets and figures in different planes of 
depth enact the age-old story. 

This technical innovation creates a 
near-third-dimensional effect. The total 
presentation is anything but trite, yet 
the impressionistic art work will divide 


(*indicates subject area(s) used by 
the AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCE 
GUIDE to classify church-related A-V 
materials. The AVRG’s 1958-59 Fourth 
Edition is now available from the 
NCC’s Department of A-V & Broad- 
cast Education, 257 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y., at $10.00 per copy post- 
paid. The “standard in its field” gives 
evaluations of 2,500 motion pictures, 
sound and silent filmstrips, slides, and 
recordings, plus appendices of bibliog- 
raphy, selected feature-length films, 
agencies servicing the church field, and 
sources for all the materials included. 
Its printing is limited.) 


International Journal of Religious Education 


1957. Available. 


most viewing groups. The execution of 
the art work is quite good, neverthe-) 
less, and the unique animation and 
photography could contribute to a visu-| 
ally satisfying experience. 24 

Unfortunately, the choral enunciatio: 
was poor to begin with, suffered 


tical difficulties encountered in ma 
church viewing rooms. 4 
All in all, the material is RECOMMENDED, 
for the inspiration of senior highs through| 
adults, ACCEPTABLE for the same use with| 
older primaries. 
(II-A-1)* 


The Alaskan Eskimo 


28-minute motion picture, color. Pro-| 
duced by Walt Disney Productions, and} 
released in 16mm, 1956. Available from) — 
Films, Inc., Ideal Pictures, some denomi-| — 
national and other Disney film libraries.) 
Rental: $10.00. 


on_“People and Places.” Eskimo family] 
and community life throughout the yea 
is documented in detail. Beginning out 
side with the actual construction of ; 
northern home, the camera moves inside! 
for closer glimpses into the lives of| 
Eskimo family members. It presents their! 
food and its preparation, kinds of cloth-}| 
ing worn, types of work with emphases} 
upon hunting and fishing, plus grou 
games and community festivals. 

Highly informative and matching the! 
entertainment standards of the produc-| — 
er’s past product, the film is REcom-) 
MENDED as an instructional tool with) 
older primaries through adults. As one} 
might expect, the technical qualities) — 
are of professional caliber. Its prime} 
strength is found in the portrayal of} 
close family and community relation-| 
ships that result in a pervading spirit of) — 
loving concern and fellowship. To be} 


tion of the very real social problems} — 
facing the contemporary Eskimo. | 
(V-B-4; VIII-B)* 


Country of Islam 


16-minute motion picture, color or 
bew. Produced by Churchill-Wezxler' 
Film Productions, 1957. Available from 
Methodist Publishing Houses. Rental: 
$6.00 baw. } 

Through the eyes of a twelve-year-|_ 
old Moslem boy, the film interprets life |” 
in Morocco. Mustafa leaves his home) 
village to seek an education in the city} 
and his journey is full of new and in-| 
teresting experiences. The efforts of the | 
country to raise its people’s living stand- | 
ards are set against backgrounds of 
Islamic culture, economic problems, and 
lack of educational programs at present. 

Excellent photography and scripting 
merit a HIGHLY RECOMMENDED as an in- 
structional material with junior highs | 
through adults. The informational con- 
tent is shared with appealing interest, 
and the film contributes to understanding 
of the culture involved as well as the 
role of Islam in that culture. The prob- 
lems of underdeveloped areas and/or new | 


Denominations Which Provide A-V Utilization 


Services 


Many LOCAL LEADERS are unaware of the competent 
audio-visual utilization counsel available to them through 
their own denominations. (To some extent needed informa- 
tion may also be obtained from local and state associations, 


African Methodist Episcopal Church 
Rey. Melvin C. Swann, 806 Fayetteville St., Durham, N.C. 


African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
Miss Mamie E. Gordon, 2409 Green St., Columbia 5, S.C. 


American Baptist Convention 
Rey. Rodney Britten, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Mr. Edmund C. Shaw, 152 Madison Ave., New York 
167 NY. : 


American Lutheran Church 
Rey. Wilson Egbert, 55-57 E. Main St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio 


Anglican Church of Canada 
Miss Katherine Gaw, 600 Jarvis St., Toronto 5, Ont. 


Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Mr. Roger Sifford, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ), 
International Convention 
Rey. Thomas P. Inabinett, 222 S. Downey St., Indianapolis 
7, Ind. 


Church of the Brethren 
Rey. Wendell Eller, 22 S. State St., Elgin, Ill. 


Church of God (Anderson, Ind.) 
Mrs. Mildred M. Hatch, 1303 E. 5th St., Anderson, Ind. 


Church of the Nazarene 
Rev. Mary E. Latham, 6401 The Paseo, Kansas City 10, 
Mo. 


Congregational Christian Churches 
(see United Church of Christ) 


Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
Rev. Morris Pepper, 1958 Union Ave., Box 5535, Mem- 
phis 4, Tenn. 


Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Mrs. Mabel W. Sihler, 426 S. 5th St., Minneapolis 15, 
Minn. 


Evangelical and Reformed Church 
(see United Church of Christ) 


Evangelical United Brethren Church 
Rev. Floyd Watt, 240 W. Fifth St., Dayton 2, Ohio 


Five Years Meeting of Friends 


_ ™ Miss Olaf Hanson, 101 Quaker Hill Dr., Richmond, Ind. 
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councils, and federations of churches.) Almost every Protes- 
tant fellowship includes at least one specialist in the field 
within the framework of national organization. Here are 
their names and addresses, as of September 1, 1958. 


Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 
Rev. Victor Growcock, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 
18, Mo. 


Mennonite Church, General Conference 
Rev. Maynard Shelly, 722 Main St., Newton, Kansas 


Methodist Church 
Rey. B. F. Jackson, Jr., Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
Rev. Royer Woodburn, 1525 McGavock St., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 
(Southern) 
Rey. Charles W. Krause, 8 N. 6th St., Richmond 9, Va. 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 

of America (Northern) 
(see United Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America) 


Protestant Episcopal Church 
The Rev. John Harrell, 28 Havemeyer PI., Greenwich, 
Conn. 


Reformed Church in America 
Rey. Roy Adelberg, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Southern Baptist Convention 
Rey. Earl Waldrup, 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, 


Tenn. 


United Church of Canada 
Rey. Alvin John Cooper, 299 Queen St., W., Toronto 2B, 
Ont. 


United Church of Christ 
Rey. Everett Parker, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Rev. Porter Bower, 1501 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


United Lutheran Church in America 
Rev. George B. Ammon, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 
29, Pa. 


United Presbyterian Church of North America 
(see United Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America) 


United Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America 
Miss Mary Phillis Young, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa. 
Dr. Orville Kuhn, 209 Ninth St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


with Jamlly flrs 

for WATCH NIGHT.... 
a time for retrospect 
and rededication 


Emphasize: 

Evangelism, Bible Reading, 
Christian Family Living, 
Stewardship .. 
these films 


. with 


Serving 
Christ 


Does 
Christ 
live in 
your 
home? 


Rim 


of 
the 
wheel 


AND many other motion 
pictures with inspiring and 
challenging messages to 
help you motivate your con- 
gregation to action. 


TRAINING KIT FOR 
USING AUDIO-VISUALS 
IN A CHURCH 
self-contained, 


visualized study course 
of filmstrips, records, 
motion picture sequence 
and guides ONLY $16.50 


Write for FREE catalog or see your 
Family Films franchised library. 


FAMILY FILMS. ING) is ua bos 
58283 Santa Monica Blvd: 

Hollywood 38, Calif, 

| Please send FREE catalog and name 

| of nearest dealer, 

Name 

Address 

1 Cit 

Le eee 


countries are shown clearly in this fine 

example of a “secular” production with 

real relevance to missionary studies. 
(VIII-B & C; H, I-E)* 


Borderline 


27-minute motion picture, b&w. Pro- 
duced by the National Film Board of 
Canada, and released in 16mm, 1997. 
Available from university and other edu- 
cational film libraries. Rental rates will 
vary. 

This is a case study of a fifteen- 
year-old girl on the borderline between 
useful citizenship and delinquency. Some 
of the problems of emotional adjustment 
confronting many adolescents as they 
strive for maturity are indicated and con- 
sidered. This story of a teen-ager who 
gets beyond parental control deals with 
the double-barreled problem of “How 
late is too late for a date?” and “What 
about guidance vs. discipline with ad- 
olescents?” 

Not all the causes of the girl’s deep- 
seated problems are evident, but enough 
of the general picture is illuminated to 
make the film RECOMMENDED for the dis- 
cussion stimulation of parents, teachers, 
and leaders. Some may feel its impli- 
cations are too technical for the average 
lay audience, yet competent utilization 
leadership could harness this potenial. 
This restrained treatment would help 
viewers to not miss “the forest for the 
trees.” 

(VII-D, IX-A/B-6)* 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 


© Theater Quality 
16mm Sound 
Projector 


© Film Safety Trips 
© Easiest to Use 

© Lowest in Cost 

® Lightest in Weight 


@ 50,000 Users 
Can’t Be Wrong 


© Lifetime Guarantee 


FOR THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATOR 
\ Here's a professional projector 
for your religious and entertain- 
ment films. Precision built with 
rugged construction throughout. 
Weight only 271 lbs. 

Complete $298.50 


Ca me ne oe ae ee a ee 


Write for Frag Catalog Las H 


| THE HARWALD co.: 


1245 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. « Ph: DA 8- 70705 
co 


Does Christ Live in Your Home? 


30-minute motion picture, b&w. Pro-| 
duced by Family Films, 1958. Available} 
from denominational and other Family) 
film libraries. Rental: $9.00. 


When one family’s breadwinner is 
applying for a new job, he goes through | 
a series of wrestling matches with him- 
self. Taking the household out to his} 
parents’ farm for a week end, he is] 
challenged anew by the simplicity and | 
spirituality of the elder folks’ lives. The 
role of family devotions in all this is | 
discussed at some length during the two | 
days, but the son and his family have 
made no real improvement in their 
‘situation as they return home. i) 

A few weeks later, still with no de- | 
cision on his job application, he finds | 
a natural opening to invite the firm’s | 
interviewer and his wife for dinner. | 
But this is the very evening when the } 


grandparents pay a surprise visit to the | 
family. As dinner progresses, the elder | 


gentleman speaks of his convictions 
regarding family worship. When an j 
occasion arises the son asks the guests | 
to join-them in a brief devotional service, — 
and much to his surprise finds that the | 
interviewer also follows this spiritual | 
practice. I 


The producer deserves an orchid if | 


for no other reason than that the film | 


ends before we know if “he got the job.” | 


In addition, however, it features a rather || 


sound though talky script, seasoned | 


direction and acting, and a believable | 


plot. The home setting is not overly lavish | 


and the family’s experiences dramatize | 
the ease with which a household can / 


slip out of such a devotional discipline. 
As hinted at above, there are certain © 


spots in the dialogue where preachment || 


creeps in, but this is minimal in degree. | 
As an inspirational and motivational ma- 


‘terial with junior highs through adults, || 
it is HIGHLY RECOMMENDED for conserva- — 


tive fellowships, RECOMMENDED for liberal 
congregations. With minor adaptations 
(stopping the projector at one or two 
“decision points”), the film could stimu- 
late a lively discussion over “What would 
YOU do now?” 

(VII-F, G; VI-A-3)* 


Heroes for God series 

Six filmstrips, color, guide, with or — 
without three 33-4 rpm _ recordings. — 
Produced by Cathedral Films, 1958. 


Available from denominational film li- | 


braries and other Cathedral dealers. Sale: — 
$33.75 complete with recordings; $5.00 
each filmstrip, $2.50 each two-title re- 
cording. 

Patrick (47 frames) treats the life of 
this great Christian figure who was not 
Irish but was sold as a slave in Ireland, 
won his freedom, received a call to 
preach, established churches through- 
out the land, and used the shamrock to 
explain the doctrine of the Trinity. 


Margaret of Scotland (44 frames) tells 
of Prince Edward’s daughter who left 
England in 1067, seeking protection from 
Malcolm, king of Scotland. In time, she 
married him with the hope that her 
Christian influence and prayers would 


| guide him toward her faith. They did, 
| put she could not prevent his going to 


war and his death. However, Margaret’s 


\ ater life was instrumental in estab- 


. lishing Christianity in Scotland. 


Christopher (36 frames) traces the 


| Jegendary story of the present patron 


| gaint of travelers. One day, he helped 


a small boy cross a river. With each 


af | step through the strong current, the 


weight of the youngster seemed to in- 
crease. Commenting on this, he heard 


| the child reply, “Marvel not, for thou 


hast borne all the world upon thee, and 


| its sins likewise.” Interpreting this as a 
| manifestation of Christ, Christopher ded- 
‘: | ieated himself to His service. 


Martin of Tours (47 frames) tells of 


| the youth reared in military tradition 
|| who renounced his soldier’s life as con- 
_ tradictory to his Christian convictions. 
' Through a redirected life of prayer and 


compassion for the needy, he influenced 
mighty and lowly alike. 


Nicholas (37 frames) shares some of 


the traditional stories of his generous 


spirit and acts. It includes reference to 
the Christmas figure from which has 


evolved Santa Claus. 


Francis of Assisi (38 frames) offers 


“| the story of a man who left a life of 
_ comfort and wealth for one of poverty 


and complete service to God. Emphasis is 
placed upon his love for and relationships 
with animals, as exemplified in his 


| taming of a wolf that threatened a town’s 
safety. 


The materials may fill a decided gap 


; in Christian education subject areas neg- 
| lected for some time by church-related 
| producers. That they do not entirely fill 


"the bill as teaching tools need not pre- 


_ vent their use in certain learning situa- 
| tions. Production qualities are generally 
| good to excellent. The art work is faith- 
| ful to detail and has moments when the 
| color is quite beautiful. The recorded nar- 
‘ration, sound effects, and musical back- 
| grounds will please those desiring pack- 
aged presentations, though there are 


educators who feel a “canned” script 


. handicaps creative teachers. The film- 
| strips are RECOMMENDED for the instructive 


| mspiration of juniors and junior highs in 
- | most fellowships. 


“Christopher” relies 
heavily on legend without explicitly say- 


| ing so; “Francis” spends so much time on 


the wolf incident that his relatively more 


| significant works are omitted. Other- 
_wise the scripts are authentic, well de- 
_ veloped, and speak straight at rather than 


down to viewers. 
(I-C-2, IV-A-2)* 


Serving Christ 


30-minute motion picture, bew. Pro- 


duced by Family Films, 1958. Available 


from denominational and other Family 


‘film libraries. Rental: $9.00. 


Tom is a middle-aged real estate 
salesman and dedicated Christian. When 
two or three business deals of an ethi- 
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cally questionable nature begin to “jell” 
simultaneously, he cannot stand by with- 
out trying to see the right things done. 
His boss, also a churchman, resents Tom’s 
piety and asks him to keep religion where 
it belongs: confined to Sunday. During 
a period of family devotions, Tom and 
his wife talk over the matter, and her 
words as the Scripture is read convince 
him he is doing right. He is finally fired 
for his “meddling.” In the end, those who 
have been helped by him rally to his de- 
fense, and his employer, admitting a 
shallowness of spiritual life, asks Tom’s 
forgiveness. 

The outcome is too much “sweetness 
and light” but the scenes leading up to 
it offer plenty of meat on which viewers 
might chew with nourishment. What 
should a Christian do when involved in 
vocational pursuits that try his convic- 
tions? Tom’s characterization, along with 
those of others in the cast, contribute to a 
stimulating if somewhat contrived human 
dilemma. Most of the ingredients for 
fruitful follow-up are in the script; its 
only failure is in its “frosting’— all is 
forgiven, he gets back the job, and every- 
one lives happily ever after. RECOMMENDED 
as a discussion stimulator with young 
people through adults in all communions, 
it deserves the same rating as an in- 
spirational and motivational tool within 
the more conservative fellowships. The 
director’s abnormal use of close-ups and 
medium close-ups aid greatly in building 
viewer involvement. A prime point at 
which to stop the projector in a dis- 


cussion utilization comes when Tom is 
fired. What are his convictions worth 
then? 

(VI-A-3 & 4; II-C)* 
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for January 
Primary 
Department 
by Caroline Cole PINEO* 


THEME FOR JANUARY: 
A Happy New Year 


For the Leader 


“Ring out the old, ring in the new; ring 
happy bells.” These words by Tennyson 
reflect not only the customary greeting 
for the New Year, but also the deep long- 
ing everyone feels for real happiness. A 
New Year to make a fresh start and do 
better! A cursory reading of current pub- 
lications reveals how many are searching 
for some magic answer to the question of 
how to be happy. 

Boys and girls in the primary depart- 
ment are discovering and developing 
ideas and attitudes which will affect their 
whole lives. What better time to con- 
sider this basic question and to put it in 
the perspective of the Christian faith! 
With the happy Christmas season fresh 
in mind, the Alice Freeman Palmer story, 
printed below, is a good place to start. 
However, each group will want to explore 
for itself what these “rules for happiness” 
mean. 


For this reason, less emphasis has been 
placed on complete outlines of services 
and more on resources. Refer to services 
of the last few months for suggestions. 
The first service is given in detail. The 
succeeding themes are: (2) Learn some- 
thing every day; (3) See something beau- 
tiful every day; (4) Do something for 
someone every day. The themes for 
which resources are particularly relevant 
are indicated within parentheses. 

The real value of these services will 
come from the experiences, reflections, 
and reporting of the children. Add to the 
cumulative effectiveness of the series by 
referring each week to the thought of 
preceding weeks and setting the stage for 
the one to follow. Plan carefully for 
participation by the children in discus- 
sions. An extra pre-session time might 
be considered; when a leader is on hand 
early to listen, always there is at least 


*Editor of Educational Materials for 
Children, American Friends Service Com- 
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one child eager to talk. Some may enjoy 
writing or dictating a poem, a new stanza 
for a song, or ideas for a litany. 

For an interest-center, draw a bell on 
the blackboard, or pin up a cutout of a 
bell. Across it print the following words 
from the song, “A New Year’s Wish’”: 

“God bless you all, both great and small, 

And send you a happy New Year!” 

On the following three weeks the 
clapper can be labeled with the appro- 
priate themes, as given above. Use a 
copy of the Elsie Anna Wood picture, 
“The Hilltop at Nazareth,” with Number 
3. Children will enjoy bringing pictures 
to illustrate ideas. 

Some may be interested in making 
their own Happiness Bells for 1959. On 
paper, cut in the shape of a bell, a child 
can write, draw, or paste a picture to 
make a record of the month’s experiences. 


1. A Happy New Year 


PretupE (for the month): ‘“Norfolk 
chimes”! 

Catt TO Worsuie: “The church bells 
ringing”? p 

Sone: “A good New Year’ 


LEADER: 
(Quote the lines from Tennyson’s poem, 
“Ring Out, Wild Bells”: 
“Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow.” 


Think together about bells: the many 
types of bells and their uses—church, 
school, bicycle, train, dinner, wedding, 
Christmas, New Year’s, telephone, door- 
bell, cowbell, bell-buoy, “Liberty Bell,” 
etc. Include descriptive information, pic- 
tures, Bible references, as time permits.) 

Happy bells help us to remember the 
old year and the Christmas season. Happy 
bells help us to look forward to the New 
Year. 

SonG or SOLO RESPONSE: 
wish’? 
Discussion: 

(Everywhere the greeting is heard, 
“Happy New Year.” Discuss briefly what 
will make it so. This will provide insight 
into children’s thinking, and give ques- 
tions and/or ideas to use in coming 
weeks.) 
STory: 
Sone: 
LEADER: 


Explain the plan for discovering during 
January how we can learn to be happy, 
each week thinking about one of these 
rules given in the story. Suggest that 
the children try during the coming week 
to learn something every day and be 
ready next Sunday to share with the 
group one of the things they have learned. 
Porm: “Something right inside of me’” 
Sone: “The Norfolk Chimes.”! Read 

words as music is played. Repeating 

music once more, ask each to make a 


“A New Year’s 


“How to be Happy” (See below) 
“Dear God, we thank you” 


*As Children Worship, Perkins, Pilgrim 
Press. 

*In Sing, Children, Sing, Abingdon Press. 

*‘The Children’s yy Garden, by 
Broomell, Lippincott. (Adapted) 

‘Hymns for Primary Worship, Westmins- 
ter or Judson Press. 


5Children’s Worship in the Church School, 
Perkins, Harper & Bros. 
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New Year’s wish that will make ther} 
and others happy. 


1. Sones 
From Hymns for Primary Worship: | 


words, Praise God for things to see, | | 
give thanks, The winter air is crisp ani) 
cold, Friends of Jesus. Y 

From Sing, Children, Sing: A lover 


All things bright, ‘All things to enjoy. 


2. BIBLE: 
Psalms 4:7; 25:4; 118: 24; 119:18. 
Proverbs 15:13; 20:11. 
Isaiah 1:17; 41:62. 
Job 37:5, 14 (Moffatt). 
Exodus 28:31-35. 
Luke 9: 46-48. 
I Timothy 6:17. 
Galatians 5:13. 
Acts 10:38. 


3. STORIES: 

(2) “What Hugh Bentley Learned 
About Snowflakes,” in Children’s Wor'! 
ship in the Church School.’ (Adapt 
emphasize the joy he felt with each ney 
discovery and how others benefited fro ie 
what he learned.) 


(3) “When Jesus Was a Boy.” (sei 
below). 


(4) “The Wonderful Word.” (see be} 
low). i 


qi 
. 


| 
in 
‘| 


ia 
[ 
| 


1. 
if 
‘ 


4. PoEmMs: 

When Jesus was a growing boy 

And lived in Galilee, i 

His days were filled with happiness, aj 
anyone could see. ; 

His heart was filled with joy. 

It may have been the meal to pound 

For making of the bread; 

Or working in his father’s shop to lear} 
a trade instead. ; 

But always gladness Jesus found. 


In More Children’s Worship® see thi 
Winter Poems, pp. 216-219. | 
In Children’s Worship’: 
est”; “Beautiful Things” (3); 
Beauties” (3); “Praise God for ruond 
(2); also the words of any of the songs}; 
Consider writing a verse each week t( 
be used while the melody “Parsifal Quar |)” 
ters”! is played: For example: ‘ 
“Happy New Year,” the bells ring clear 
“Tearn some new thing each day,” the} 
say. 
(“See some new thing,” “Help someon” 
else.”) } 


5. PRAYERS AND LITANIES: le 
Possible prayers are: “All Thing} 
Love,”* and “What can I do for God,’) 
Many songs are prayers. | 
Litany forms might be: 
Leader: Let us think of. . ) 
Response: Thank you, God, for joy) 
like these. | 
or | 
Leader: O God, thou hast put gladnes} 
in our hearts. } 


°‘By CCP in Children’s Religion, Pilgrin 
Press. 

"By Harding W. Gaylord, in Children’ 
Religion, Pilgrim Press. 

8More Children’s Worship in the Churel 
School, Brown, Harper & Bros. 

°Children’s Prayers from Other Lands 
Spicer, Association Press. 


| 
i 


e ti 
Response: For ... we thank thee, God. 


There was the village below, nestled 
| Meditations may be based on “We re- 


among the hills, with the plain beyond, 


“magic” rules for happiness. 
A few days later Mrs. Palmer felt a 


' portant one!” 


" -won’t work.” 


..\)member... ,” “We think of ...,” or tug at her elbow as she was making her and far in the western distance Mount 
Tle “We are happy when...” way along a narrow street. Carmel rising into the sky. He looked 
“T done it!” exclaimed the little girl for his own home among the many flat- 


|| Srorres: 
if How To se Happy® 
“Good morning, good morning,” said 


mw | Alice Freeman Palmer, stepping into the 
|| playroom. A chorus of greetings was 


i! returned as the group of little girls 
‘| and their younger brothers and sisters 


iy | crowded around. 


| “We’ve been waiting for you a long 
| time,” chimed one of the little boys. 
| “Will you tell us another story today?” 
“Indeed I will, for that’s one reason 
I’m here.” Mrs. Palmer came to this 
_| neighborhood center one morning each 
| week. Here in one of the poorer sections 
| of Boston she met with a group of chil- 
| dren who had come in off the hot and 
dusty streets to hear stories of other 
' places and other people, or just to talk 
' together. Mothers, as well as fathers, 
_ were working in the factories, so the 
m | children had to take care of each other. 


\ They always looked forward to the times 


when they could come to the mission 
center to play. 

“What shall I talk to you about this 
| morning?” asked the kind visitor. She 
would not have been surprised if they 
had asked her to tell them of green fields 
or shaded woods or the breezy seashore, 


| for it was a very hot day in the city. Or 


they might have asked about summer 
| vacations of other children. Instead, she 
| was surprised when the small, pale-faced 
girl with a big baby on her knee spoke 


Dp? 

“Tell us how to be happy.” 

Mrs. Palmer looked from one to an- 
other all around the group. She remem- 
bered how drab their homes were and 
how much work and how little play was 
the daily routine of these “young moth- 
ers.’ She paused a moment thinking 
. how best to answer. 

“What a big question, and what an im- 
Each boy and girl liked 
the friendly way she looked at them. 


| “Before I answer, will you promise me 
| something?” 


| “Oh yes! Yes, we will,” came the 
quick response. 
“Good—for what I am going to tell you 


i“ works like magic. You must promise me 


| that you will do as I say and not skip a 
single day, not even one. Otherwise it 


“We will. We promise.” 

“Well then, here are the three secret 
_ rules of happiness.The first rule is this: 
learn something new every day. It 
| doesn’t have to be much, just a few 
words, a Bible verse, maybe a song or a 
| poem, or even a story. It doesn’t matter 
what. You can choose, but you mustn’t 
skip a single day. 

“The second happiness rule is this: 
‘look for something pretty every day—a 
leaf, a flower, a cloud. You can find 
something. Remember, don’t skip a day, 
or it won’t work. And when you find it, 
| stop and look*at it and say to yourself, 

-* it beautiful’” They all promised 
| they would. 

“Now let me tell you my third rule: 
| do something for somebody every single 
day. Don’t miss even one day.” 

_ The response was quick: “Oh, that’s 
easy.” These boys and girls knew a great 
| deal about helping each other. 

On her way home Mrs. Palmer noticed 
especially how ugly the neighborhood 
really was. She wondered if the chil- 
dren would find it too hard to follow her 
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beside her. 

“Did what?” asked Mrs. Palmer. 

“What you told us to do; and I never 
skipped a day.” First the sleeping baby 
was put down from her arms onto the 
sidewalk while she explained. “Well,” 
she said, “I never skipped a day, but it 
was awful hard. It was all right when I 
could go to the park, but one day it 
rained and rained and I couldn’t go out 
without leaving the baby and I was stand- 
ing at the window ’most crying, and I 
saw”—her face brightened up with a 
radiant smile—“I saw a sparrow taking 
a bath in the gutter that goes around the 
top of the house, and he had on a black 
necktie, and he was so handsome! Then 
there was another day,” she went on, 
“and I thought I would have to skip it, 
sure. There wasn’t another thing to look 
at in the house. I was feeling terrible 
when—I saw the baby’s hair! Yes, a little 
bit of sun came in at the window and I 
saw his hair ... and I’ll never be lone- 
some any more.” 

Mrs. Palmer knew for sure that the 
rules for happiness did work like magic! 


Wuen Jesus Was a Boy 

Joyously Jesus put down his tools. 
When the oxcart was finished, Joseph had 
said, “We have worked more quickly 
than usual, son. Run along and do some- 
thing special for the rest of the afternoon. 
Tee not need your help any more to- 

ay.’ 

It did not take Jesus long to decide 
what to do, for the warm days made him 
want to be outdoors. 

As he went through the courtyard, 
Mary was grinding grain to make flour 
for barley cakes. James, Jesus’ younger 
brother, was helping her move the big 
stone ‘round and ’round. They looked 
up as Jesus came near. 

“What flower may I bring you from the 
top of the hill, Mother?” he asked. 

“Any flower is beautiful, my boy, so 
what you think is the loveliest will be 
the one I will like best.” Mary smiled at 
her son as she spoke. 

Calling good-by to James and his 
younger sister playing nearby, Jesus ran 
through the narrow streets to the edge of 
Nazareth. He knew the path well, for 
he had been over it often. When he 
reached the hilltop, he sat down a mo- 
ment to rest. Soon he began to look for 
places he knew. 


roofed houses crowded together. A tall 
cypress tree helped him to locate it. He 
recognized the market place and he knew 
just where to find the synagogue. 

Out beyond the city gates he could see 
a farmer working in his wheat-field. On 
another hill a shepherd boy was watch- 
ing his flock of sheep. Orchards there 
were to see, and vineyards too. How 
much fun to pick out familiar places! 

It was a beautiful day, sunny and 
bright. Clouds floated by overhead. The 
wind blew briskly. Bright flowers bloomed 
everywhere. A feeling of joy and peace 
came to Jesus. 

He wanted to sing one of the songs of 
the psalmist: 

“QO give thanks unto the Lord. Sing 
unto him. Remember his marvelous 
works that he hath done.” 

God seemed very near and real and the 
world very lovely. 

But now the sun was low in the west, 
and it was time to go home to supper. 
He took one look around, reached down 
and picked the brightest poppy he could 
find, and ran quickly down the hill. 

€:C:Ps 


THE WoNDERFUL WoRD 

Once upon a time, in a faraway land, 
there was a little old man who stood all 
day by a big gate. There was only one 
thing in the world that could make that 
gate swing open, and that was a word, a 
wonderful word. The little man knew 
what the word was, but he was not al- 
lowed to tell. So he stood all day by the 
gate, not to open it for the people who 
came there, but rather to tell them what 
they must do to get in. The gate, when it 
opened, led into a beautiful garden and 
the name of the garden was “Happy 
Life.” 

One day when the little old man was 
standing there, he saw a big, tall fellow 
coming towards him. The big, tall fellow 
spoke to him in a big, tall voice and said, 
“T should like to get into the garden 
called ‘Happy Life.’ You will please open 
the gate for me.” 

The little old man answered, “I cannot 
open the gate for you. But say the right 
word and show that you know what it 
means, then the gate will swing open.” 

So the big, tall fellow lifted his big, 
tall voice and, standing close beside the 
gate, he shouted his word—“Power!” 

Then he waited. But the gate never 
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lifted its big latch by even the smallest 
part of an inch, and the hinges never 
creaked, nor groaned. He rushed at the 
gate and kicked it just as hard as he 
could. The only thing that happened was 
that he hurt his foot. 

So the big, tall fellow went slowly 
away, limping a bit painfully. And the 
little old man went back to his place. 

Soon he saw someone else coming. 
[The story continues exactly the same 
for this short fellow with sly scheming 
face, whose word is “Cleverness.” Neither 
could he bribe the old man with gold. 
After a while a little girl with a pleasant 
face came, leading a younger brother by 
the hand with same request and same 
response. | 

The little girl waited several moments. 
Then she said slowly, “Well, I know one 
word that my mother says is a very won- 
derful word—the most wonderful word 
in the whole world. I’m going to say it 
to the big gate.” 

So she stepped very quietly up to the 
gate and said—“Love.” 

Then she watched, and her eyes opened 
wide. For slowly, slowly, the big heavy 
latch began to lift. 

“It is the right word!” exclaimed the 
little old man. “Now show that you 
know what the word means, and the gate 
will swing open and let you into the 


beautiful garden called ‘Happy Life.’ ” 

Just at this moment the little boy be- 
gan tocry. “I want to go home,” he said. 
“T want my mother!” 

The little girl stopped and picked up 
the tiny lad in her arms. “All right,” she 
said, “Sister’ll take you home.” 

She turned and looked sadly at the 
big gate. 

“Perhaps,” she said slowly, “perhaps 
some day when I am bigger, I can find 
some way to show what ‘love’ means, and 
then the gate will open and let me in. 
Perhaps—” 

She paused and looked again at the 
gate in amazement. Slowly, slowly, with 
a grating and creaking of hinges, the gate 
was opening! 

“But—but I don’t understand,” said the 
little girl. “I didn’t show that I know 
what my word ‘love’ means. I—” 

“Oh yes, you did,” said the little old 
man. “If you had not loved your little 
brother, you would not have been willing 
to take him home, or to talk so kindly 
to him when he cried. It is people who do 
those things who may walk in the beau- 
tiful garden called ‘Happy Life.’ ” 

Then the tiny boy ceased his crying, 
and the little girl’s face became smiling, 


and on a bush beyond the open gate a 


brown bird sang an evening song. 
Harpine W. Gaytorp’ 


Junior Department 


For the Leader of Worship 


One of the chief elements in our 
Christian worship involves the expression 
of our feelings of praise and adoration to 
God. Leaders of juniors need to remind 
themselves constantly that there is little 
desire on the part of anyone to sing 
praises or to say “I love you” to God if 
God is so far away and unreal to the wor- 
shiper that he recognizes no need to praise 
or adore him. We constantly encourage 
the boys and girls to “love as God has 
loved you.” But until a junior begins to 
come to some understanding of the great 
love that God pours out upon him and 
upon all mankind, how can he try to show 
forth that kind of love in his own life? 


Juniors respond to the fact that God is 
a loving God, loving us even when we 
do not deserve even a small measure of 
his love. Your boys and girls desperately 
need the security of knowing that God’s 
love can be depended upon absolutely and 
eternally, in moments of their highest joy 
or their deepest trouble. This knowledge 
can be a strong and sure foundation for 
young people who are struggling to come 
to terms with their world and the people 
in it. 

God is also a forgiving God, and be- 
cause he is also wise and just, his forgive- 
ness is given freely, accompanied by the 
demand that the forgiven one turn his 


*Curriculum writer and editor, Lans- 
downe, Pennsylvania. 
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by Gertrude Ann PRIESTER* 


THEME FOR JANUARY: 
God Our Father 


back on his sin and make a fresh start in 


the right direction. Juniors understand 
the consequences of their actions, and 
therefore have little trouble appreciating 
this characteristic of God’s love. In fact, 
in their own words they have said, “I 
would not think God was very wise if 
he was too easy on people.” 

This understanding of God’s love and 
concern lays the basis for the junior’s 
growing feeling that God has a purpose 
for his life—not just for people in gen- 
eral, but for his own individual life. Be- 
cause juniors rebel against an authority 
that would seek to manipulate them, or to 
treat them like puppets, they respond 
readily to the challenge of the freedom 
of choice which God gives to men. This 
calls forth the need for discovering God’s 
will and then finding the courage to do it. 
To this challenge juniors give themselves 
completely and willingly when they un- 
derstand themselves in the light of God’s 
purposefulness concerning them. 

And finally, God is dependable. He has 
always kept his promises to his people, as 
the Bible so vividly tells. And he will 
continue to do just that, in spite of man’s 
willfulness and selfishness. The how and 
why of all this is the question asked not 
only by juniors but by all humans as we 
stand before the mystery of God. And 
probably we teach most truly when we 
teach with such a sense of the eternal 
mystery. 
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Resource Suggestions 


Look through your hymnals, the one 
used in your adult church worship sery-} 
ice as well as those you use in church 
school, and make a list of those hymns} 
which seem to you best to describe God) 
as you want the juniors to know him. You} 
may find yourself eliminating some of} 
your “old favorites” whose words picture} 
God as less loving, wise, just, forgiving,| 
creative, or dependable than he really is.| 
You will probably want to include in your} 
list “Holy, holy, holy,” “O worship the} 
King,” “My God, I thank thee, who hast} 
made the earth so bright,” “Joyful, joyful} 
we adore thee,” “Come, thou almighty] 
King,” and “Praise God from whom all} 
blessings flow.” 

If you have access to a copy of Hymns 


found on page 12 of The Whole World] 
Singing, published by Friendship Press,}) 
and is titled “Let all the world in every] 
corner sing.” q 

If you can do so, why not try to have} _ 
some of the juniors join you in this proj-} 
ect of, searching out hymns? A small 
music group, one or more classes, or a few) 
selected boys and girls could work with} 
you to read the words of the hymns, talk|) 
about them together, and then report tol 
the whole group. You might even make a, 
chart on which to list the different ways} 
that have been used in the hymns to de-)) 
scribe God and his characteristics. This|) 


I) ~ 
project could be carried over into the} 
church worship, where juniors could con-|| 
tinue for a given period of time to check}, 
all the hymns used in the church service,| 
to discover what they tell about God. 

You will want to check through your) 
lesson materials for this month to dis-| 
cover what teachings about God the jun-} 
iors will be studying. Perhaps you will} 
want to make available as resource read-} 
ing, either at home or during the early) 
part of each session, a few good Bible} 
story books which tell of God’s dealings| 
with his people down through the ages./ 
Tell Me About God by Mary Alice Jones, | 
Always There Is God by Robbie Trent'_ 
(easy reading), or a book like Our Chris- | 
tian Symbols by Friedrich Rest (in which} 
juniors enjoy learning about symbols} 
which “describe” God) would be good} 
additions to your permanent library. | 

Men of all ages have expressed their 
praise to God in song. An excellent book} 
full of ideas about how juniors can make} 
use of music in worship is The Use of} 
Music in Christian Education by Vivian} 
Sharp Morsch (Westminster Press). Why 
not make this a special emphasis during | 
this month and give your juniors the op- | 
portunity to try their own wings in this} 
kind of creative writing of music and of 
verses? You could ask a music teacher, } 
your church organist or choir director, a |) 
parent who has studied music, or some} 
other qualified person to give special help 
if this field of activity is one in which you) 
have no training.’ 


1. The God of Abraham 


ADVANCE PREPARATION 

Decide whether you can guide your 
juniors in the writing of original musi¢ 
for Psalm 150. You might first begin by 


a 
i 


ig 


bcs 


1The article in this issue by Virginia 
Cheesman, “Young People Learn Church 
Music,” will give some help in this connec- 
tion. 
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, 
fi 
' asking a small group of juniors to para- 
_ phrase the psalm, as was done in the ex- 
| ample printed in the service below. Then 
| music for the paraphrase could be cre- 
ated, using a simple four-line tune for 
| the whole psalm. If you do not feel able 
i to accomplish this project, practice with 
| some of the juniors who have an interest 
. in choral reading and be prepared to have 
°© | the psalm read in this way instead of sung. 
ci Choose from your own lesson materials 
{|some Old Testament stories which your 
|) juniors have been studying which tell 
something of what God is like. It will be 
‘much better to substitute these for the 
“| stories suggested in the service; other- 
wise you will want to be sure the 
|juniors are familiar with some of the 
\4 | background of the stories outlined. Ask 
| several children to be ready to tell 
| briefly these stories. 


The Service 


‘ |Pretupe: (Chosen from hymns suggested 
under “Resource Suggestions.”) 

' Catt To Worsuie: Choose verses from 
Psalm 150. If you have begun your 
project of writing music for this psalm, 
perhaps one verse could be sung as 
the Call to Worship. 


| Brste STorIEs: 

(Introduce the stories to be told by 
the juniors by saying something like 
this: “Our Bible is full of the story of 
how the early Hebrew people learned 
to know God better. Some of these 
| stories can help us to know more about 
ti God, about what he is like, and how 
he shows his love for his people.) 

| First junior: Tell briefly the story of 
‘) Abraham listening to God, moving his 
whole family at God’s command, and how 
. | God’s promise to Abraham began to come 
true. (From your own lessons or from 
Genesis 12:1-9.) Or choose another story 
' from your own lessons. 

| Second junior: Tell briefly the story of 
Jacob and Esau, concluding with refer- 
‘ence to Jacob’s desire to be forgiven and 
i his going back home. (From your own 
* lessons or from Genesis 27 and 29.) Or 
‘choose another story showing how God 


| try to do tae. 
“| Third junior: Tell briefly the story of 
fl or and the wells to show how God’s 


your own lessons or from Genesis 

i |26:17-22.) Or choose another story show- 

ing God’s love and patience toward his 

people. 

_ Praisina Gop: 

yy If your group has written music for use 
| with their own paraphrase of Psalm 150, 


ae | have it sung for the juniors now by the 


;) children who wrote the music. If you 
i have not had time to write the music, 
i ead your paraphrase, or read the verses 
»,/, Printed below: 

'O praise ye. the Lord, 

Praise God in all the earth. 

yo) O praise ye the Lord, 

In his temple praise his name. 


O praise ye the Lord, 
f all his greatness sing. 
O praise ye the Lord, 
For his mighty acts give praise. 

(From the paraphrase of Psalm 150 as 
‘written by a group of sixth-grade boys 
ni) and girls.) 

Prayer: Thanking God for his love, which 
_ is never-ending, all-wise, forgiving, 
|) and which is meant for everyone. 

gh) SERVICE OF OFFERING 

| Ctosinc Prayer AND BENEDICTION 
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2. The God of Our Fathers 


ADVANCE PREPARATION: 

Since juniors are just beginning to 
think in abstract terms like “just,” “for- 
giving,” and “dependable,” it often helps 
to provide some visualization of the 
words as you are talking about them. For 
use today you could make a long scroll 
about four feet long, using wrapping 
paper, old wall paper (the back of it), or 
pieces of heavy paper pasted or Scotch- 
taped together. On it print the words 
“creator,” “dependable,” “loving,” “just,” 
“forgiving,” one after another, horizon- 
tally across the paper. As the scroll is 
unrolled, one word after another will be 
made visible. Ask two juniors to hold the 
scroll, one holding each end, standing 
side by side since the scroll is completely 
rolled up to begin with. As each Scrip- 
ture passage is read aloud, as indicated 
in the service below, the scroll can be 
unrolled to reveal the word to which the 
Bible verses are related. This is done by 
having one junior remain standing still 
while the second junior walks slowly 
away from him, unrolling the scroll as he 
moves. Try this once to see how it works 
before you use it in a service. The jun- 
iors will need to be reminded to hold the 
scroll up high enough for the other chil- 
dren to read. 


The Service 

PretupeE: “The God of Abraham praise” 
(See “Resource Suggestions’’) 

Catt To Worsuir: Psalm 150 as arranged 
by the juniors, if you have completed 
the writing of music and a new ar- 
rangement of words. Otherwise the 
psalm can be read by one or more 
juniors. 

Tatk: “What God Is Like” 

The early Hebrew people thought a lot 
about God. They knew he was with them 
because they could see wonderful things 
happening everywhere. And since they 
could never see him, they tried to imag- 
ine what he was like. They thought of 
the greatest and best men that they 
knew, and then they pictured God as 
even greater and better. Little by little 
they began to understand more about 
him. Here are some of the most important 
things that they learned. As we tell about 
them, two of the juniors will show you 
the word that is used to describe God as 
the Bible explains something about it. 
Leader: God is the Creator. (Juniors 

unroll scroll to show “Creator.’’) 

Reader: Genesis 1:1 

Leader: God is dependable: (Juniors un- 
roll scroll to show “dependable.”) 

Reader: Exodus 14:26-31 or Psalm 121 

Leader: God is a just, God. (Juniors un- 
roll scroll to show “just.”) 

Reader: Psalm 1 or Deuteronomy 30:15- 
18 

Leader: God is forgiving. (Juniors unroll 
scroll to show “forgiving.”) 

Reader: Read or tell familiar Old Testa- 
ment story about forgiveness. 


Hymn: Chosen from suggested list. 

Prayer: Thanks for the many ways we 
learn more about God. 

SERVICE OF OFFERING 

Ciostinc Hymn, PRAYER, AND BENEDICTION 


3. God Is Love 


ADVANCE PREPARATION 

Read through the Scripture passages 
suggested for use in telling how Jesus 
told men of God’s love. If your juniors 
are studying other stories that could be 


To help children 


understand and love 


their favorite holiday 


MARY ALICE JONES’ 


inspiring new book 


Tell Me About 


Christmas 


Famed for her ability to bring to 
small children an understanding and 
appreciation of religious truths, Mary 
Alice Jones here brings them the true 
and beautiful meaning of Christmas. 
Answering children’s natural ques- 
tions about Christmas through simple, 
storylike text built around happy 
family activities, she presents Christ- 
mas as a way of life based upon the 
celebration of Christ’s birth. Tell Me 
About Christmas is a wonderful book 
every home needs in preparing for 
the Christmas season, for reading 
pleasure throughout the year, and as 
a superb gift to relatives and friends. 
Ages 4 to 9 $2.50 


Illustrated by Marjorie Cooper 


Mary Alice Jones’ other 
“Tell Me” books—outstanding gifts 
TELL ME ABOUT HEAVEN e TELL ME 
ABOUT JESUS e TELL ME ABOUT 
PRAYER ¢ TELL ME ABOUT GOD e TELL 
ME ABOUT THE BIBLE $2.50 each 


Insfrring thoughts about 
Jesus and His love for 
His children & 


Expressed in the 
simple words of a 
small child, these 
thoughts about Jesus 
bring to young boys 
and girls much of i 
the beauty and 
sweetness that sur- 
rounds the Savior. 
Beautifully illustrat- 
ed in color by Esther pe 
Friend to help young readers under- 
stand the text’s message, this small- 
sized volume makes a perfect stocking 
stuffer for Christmas. Only 75¢ 


By KATE SMALLWOOD 
At all booksellers *» RAND MSNALLY 


used in place of the ones suggested, by 
all means make substitutions. Try to 
one picture to illustrate each of the 
stories, and plan to have these displayed 
as the stories are told. On your worship 
table place an open Bible and the best 
picture of Jesus that you have available. 
Ask four juniors to be ready to read 
from the Bible or to tell from memory the 
story suggested under each of the four 
ways Jesus showed love. 


The Service 

PreLubE: “Joyful, joyful, we adore Thee” 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 150 if set to 
music, or selected verses read by a 
junior. 

PicrurE StuDY AND SCRIPTURE: 


Introduce this study by saying some- 
thing like this: “Jesus came to tell men 
about God’s great love. He did this in a 
way no one had ever done before. Jesus 
not only told about God, he lived out his 
teachings in his life. For many years 
artists have been painting pictures to 
show what they think Jesus did to show 
God’s love, or to illustrate the stories he 
told when he was teaching about God. 
Four of the juniors will show you some 
of these pictures as we think together 
about the stories they illustrate.” 

First junior: (As appropriate picture 
is displayed) “Sometimes Jesus told 
stories.’ Read or tell the story of the 
Good Samaritan from Luke 10: 29-37. 

Second junior: (As appropriate pic- 
ture is displayed.) “Sometimes Jesus per- 
formed miracles.” Read or tell about one 
of the miracles of healing, preferably one 
your juniors have been studying. 

Third junior: (As appropriate picture 
is displayed.) “Sometimes Jesus taught 
by preaching.” Read Matthew 22:37-40. 

Fourth junior: (As appropriate picture 
is displayed.) “Sometimes Jesus taught 
by example.” Read or tell the story of 
Zacchaeus from Luke 19:1-10. 

Hymw: Chosen from suggested list, per- 
haps “My God, I thank thee, who hast 
made the earth so bright.” 

Prayer: Pray a brief prayer asking God’s 
help in remembering and in having the 
courage to do the things that were re- 
ferred to in the four Scripture passages 
just read by the juniors. Close with 
thanks to God for sending his Son to 
tell us about the Way of Love. 

SERVICE OF OFFERING 


CiLosinc Hymn AND BENEDICTION 


4. The God and Father of Us 
All 


ADVANCE PREPARATION 

If it is possible to secure a speaker who 
can tell the juniors something of how the 
Good News of God’s love has spread 
around the world, do so for today. 

Otherwise you will want to look in 
your mission study materials, the Friend- 
ship Press books for juniors on mission 
topics, and in Let’s Play a Story by 
Elizabeth Allstrom (Friendship Press) 
for a mission story that can be drama- 
tized easily by your children. Plan to 
allow the juniors to make up the conver- 
sation and suggest the action. You are 
concerned with communicating to the 
whole group the idea of the story, not 
a word-for-word account of it. 

If you prefer to use a story that has the 
parts already set forth and all the direc- 
tions for a simple staging already worked 
out, use “The Church That Was Builded 
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by Moonlight” (or an adaptation of it) 
from page 150 of Let’s Play a Story. 

If conditions of time or space make it 
impossible for you to work out an actual 
play, you could plan with your juniors 
to do just the reading of a play made up 
from a story of your choice, or a reading 
of “The Church That Was Builded by 
Moonlight.” Be sure to go over such a 
reading just as carefully as you would an 


Junior High Department 


by Mary Louise JARDEN* 
and Virginia CHEESMAN* 


THEME FOR JANUARY: 
Prayer—The Heart of Worship 


Introduction 


For the past three months the purpose 
of these worship materials has been to 
deepen the understanding of junior high 
boys and girls concerning the importance 
and meaning of Christian worship. We 
began with a study of the order of wor- 
ship in the church, and went on to give 
the young people some understanding of 
how music is and always has been im- 
portant in worship from Old Testament 
times." This month the materials given 
will have to do with the importance and 
meaning of prayer, which is at the very 
heart of worship. 

We believe as Christians that worship 
is giving God honor and glory for all 


that he is and for his Lordship of our. 


lives. As we pray to him, whether in our 
own personal devotions or in the cor- 
porate worship of the church, we share 
in the faith of all who believe and follow 
Jesus. As teachers of boys and girls in 
the church, we want to help them to 
know themselves a part of this fellowship 
of faith. What can we do to help them 
to know the reality of Christian prayer? 

The Bible tells us that when Jesus 
was on earth his disciples came to him 
asking, “Lord, teach us to pray.” Know- 
ing their need, he gave them a clear pat- 
tern, a way by which to pray. He gave 
them—and us—the Lord’s Prayer. 

It is suggested for this month that the 
young people be given opportunity to 
study this prayer and some of the fa- 
miliar prayers and prayer forms of the 
church. This should help them to sharpen 
their own personal habits of prayer and 
lead them beyond the realm of moody 
self-centeredness to the prayer of obedi- 


*Miss Jarden is Assistant Editor of 
Youth Curriculum, Board of Christian Ed- 
ucation of the United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A., Philadelphia. Miss Cheesman 
is Instructor in Junior Choir Methods at 
Westminster Choir College and director of 
music at the Mount Airy Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia. 


1See Miss Cheesman’s article in this issue 
on “Young People Learn Church Music.” 
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entire production of a play, to be sure the |) / 
juniors are prepared to do an effective | 
job. } 
If your juniors are involved in any kind |) 
of a special giving project to missions at} | 
this time, why not write an original play |) 
about that situation? This would serve to j 
give the group more information about | 
the work their gifts will do, and may |! | 
arouse more interest in the project itself. 


ent love and fellowship with God. A plan || 
for the month is as follows: in| 
1. Why pray? To help the young people | 
elarify their understanding of why Chris- || 
tian prayer is important. a 
2. What do we pray about? The differ- |) 
ent parts of prayer will be discussed: tp 
praise, thanksgiving, confession, petition, | 
intercession. i , 
3. How do we pray? Some forms of} 
prayer used in the worship of the church |) 
will be examined: the collect, the pidding| 
prayer, the litany. | 
4. Teach us also to pray. The young 
people will be encouraged to write their} 
own prayers, using their own under-} 
standings about Christian prayer. | 
The department can be led in worship} 
each Sunday by a committee of the} 
young people—a “worship” committee)! 
that will prepare, under the guidance of!) 
the superintendent, each week’s order of} 
worship as outlined here. The committee | 


q 


should feel free to make such changes |) 
in this order as are good for the situa=|/ 
tion, but the prayers to be used or re- | 
ferred to in each week’s study should he} 
retained. \ 

Before each week’s service hymnals} 
and Bibles should be placed ready for use|! 
by everyone. There should be a black- 
board or large sheets of paper for the 
leader to write on, where everyone can} 
see. The room should be made as neat} 
and attractive in appearance as possible, | 
to give the young people a sense of the! 
order and importance of their worship. } 


Pal 


1. Why pray? 


To get ready || 

Before the service, have written on the} 
chalkboard the following prayer of the} 
church: i 

“Almighty God, Father of all mercies, 
we, thine unworthy servants, do give 
thee most humble and hearty thanks for 
all thy goodness and loving-kindness to 
us, and to all men.” | 


a 


| 


The Worship Service = 
Opentnc Hymn 
OPENING Prayer (Use the prayer of the 


“of praying? 


church, above, letting the young people 
read this in unison.) 


- Scripture: Luke 11:1-4 
* |\DISCcUSSION AND MEDITATION: 


“Why 
Should We Pray?” 

| Why should we pray? What’s the use 
(Give the young people a 
few minutes to suggest some answers to 
this question. List their answers on the 


‘chalkboard without discussing whether 


they are “right” or “wrong.” You will 
probably have such answers as “To ask 


for God’s help,” “To ask him for what we 
jwant,” “To thank him,” or “We’re told to 
_|pray in the Bible.” 


(After a few minutes, turn their atten- 


‘tion to the prayer written on the chalk- 


board.) This prayer that we have just 


i 
: 
+ 
© 


pl 


_ Episcopal Church. 
this prayer is used constantly, Sunday 
‘after Sunday. Why do you think this 


‘eine God does it express? 


spoken together is an old prayer of the 
lchureh, the opening sentence of what is 
‘called “A General Thanksgiving,” in the 
In many churches 


prayer is so much used? What attitude 
(Help the 


» young people to understand how the 


prayer is expressive of absolute trust in 


' God and his loving purposes for us, and 


| 


4 


times. Let’s look at some of these prayers 
. to see if they help us answer our ques- 

tion. 
65:2, noting how in each case, no matter 
~ what is the substance of his prayer, the 
‘suppliant has absolute assurance that God 
vis a Person who will hear and answer 


hears us. 
4 what kind of trivial thing we pray about, 
God is always ready to hear us. 


how it makes God personal and near to 
us.) 

The Bible records many prayers that 
men have made to God from ancient 


(Turn to Psalms 10:17; 6:2a; 42:1; 


him.) 
We pray because we believe that God 
No matter how we pray, or 


| Turn 
to Psalm 22:1. Does this seem to con- 


 tradict what we have said? Notice how 


even here the cry is to God himself. All 


of human anger and despair and bitter 


i human loneliness can be poured out be- 


fore him because the writer of the prayer 


is sure that God will understand the 


_ depth and the agony of his personal feel- 


|, ings. 


_ We pray as Christians. 


We vray because God wants us to pray 


fo him. Not only does God hear us but 


it is God who makes us able to pray to 


“him. We do not “make up” prayers to 


‘God, but our prayer is conversation with 
\God which he begins. In a sense he has 


» already answered us before we ask, be- 


cause he knows and understands us bet- 


our own needs. 

Jesus com- 
manded his disciples to pray. The Bible 
tells how they came to him, confused and 
puzzled because the way he prayed 
seemed so different, not only from the 
boasting prayers of the Pharisees, but 
even from the prayers of the followers 


_ of John the Baptist. Let’s turn to Luke 


11;1-4 to see how Jesus taught them the 


“\Lord’s Prayer: 


Father—God is our father; we can 
talk to him as his children whom he 
loves. Hallowed be thy name—God is 
also holy and infinitely great and wise. 
Thy Kingdom come—God has a pur- 
pose for all mankind, in which we too 

- are involved. Give us this day our 
daily bread—Our Father knows all our 
needs and inmost desires. Forgive us 
our sins, for we ourselves forgive 
everyone—As we accept his love and 
forgiveness we can love and forgive 
others. Lead us not into temptation— 
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ter than we can understand ourselves or 


God gives us courage to know our 
weakness and sin and to turn to him. 
We pray now. With clumsy words and 
doubting faith, in all our selfishness and 
need, God wants us to go to him. As we 
turn to him, as we pray, he gives us the 
strength to pray better. As Christians 
we must pray to him, because to be a 
Christian is to pray. 
Ciosinc Prayer: The Lord’s Prayer in 
unison. 


Looxine Forwarp to Next WEEK 


Ask the young people as they attend 
church or other services of worship 
throughout the week or next Sunday to 
note what it is that the leader prays 
about. Ask them to be ready to report 
about this next Sunday morning. 


2. What do we pray about? 


Catt to Worsute: Come ye and let us 
walk in the light of the Lord. He will 
teach us of his ways. 

Hymn: “Joyful, joyful, we adore thee” 

THE LEADER: 

Last week we thought about why it is 
that we pray, how as Christians we can- 
not help but turn in prayer to God, who 
loves us and made us able to talk with 
him about all our concerns. We learned 
that God wants us to pray and himself 
makes us able to pray to him. This week 
we are going to think specifically of some 
of the things we talk to God about in our 
prayers. 

(Refer to the assignment given for this 
week, listing all the subjects of prayer 
suggested. When the list is complete, 
analyze what are essentially the different 
kinds of prayer. If some kinds have been 
omitted in the thinking of the young 
people, refer them to some prayer hymns 
or to printed prayers of the church bulle- 
tin, if these are available. They might 
look again at the Bible passages used for 
their study last week. Discuss each kind 
of prayer. Different young people might 
describe each kind of prayer, somewhat 
as follows: ) 


Wuat WE Pray AsBout 

Praise. In speaking with God we want 
to remind ourselves of the fact that he 
is infinitely greater than ourselves—be- 
yond time and space and our imagining, 
the creator of all things. Only as we 
recognize this can we see ourselves in 
perspective with him and realize the 
marvel and wonder of having fellowship 
with him in prayer. 

Thanksgiving. God gives to us in his 
great love all that we have: our bodies 
and all the joy and pleasure of being 
alive and able to enjoy his world. We 
know that his intention is altogether 
good. We know that the greatest gift he 
gives each one of us is to have a close 
personal relation of love with him. 


Confession. As we enter into God’s 
presence in prayer, knowing the great- 
ness of his love for us, we are also en- 
abled to see ourselves more clearly. We 
turn to him, knowing that our greatest 
need of all is to have him as the center 
of our lives; to acknowledge before him 
our shortcomings, our deepest sins; to 
give him ourselves, in complete obedi- 
ence. 

Petition. We come to God because we 
have needs and we believe that he can 
help us. What can we pray to God about? 
We can pray about anything that con- 
cerns us. Anything! About the things 
that worry and hurt us, the agony of 


STRENGTHEN 
YOUR CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 


PROGRAMS 


Exceptional Courses ... Complete 
in Themselves... for “Released 
Time” or for Special Study Groups 


THE STORY OF JESUS 
By Blanche Hoke 


An outstanding book. Ar- 
ranged for 30 sessions; in 
four units; to help chil- 
dren know the continued 
story of Jesus. Two 
pupil’s books, rich in 
stories; activities; appli- 
cations of teachings. For 
pupils in public school 
grades 3, 4. 

Teacher’s Text......$2.25 
Pupil’s Books............ 35¢ 


WORSHIPING GOD AT CHURCH 
By Florence B. Lee 


What worship is and why Christians want 
to worship. Carefully planned to help youth 
in church and home in their personal devo- 
tions. For pupils in school grades 5, 6. 

Teachet’s Text 
Pupil’s Booky2e=..2..22 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENS IN SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY. By D. G. Swain 


An effective course in 
Christian living. Shows 
the kind of conduct 
Christian citizenship pre- 
scribes in school and 
community. Plans for 15 
sessions were well tested 
in actual teaching situa- 
tions. For junior high 
pupils; grades 7, 8. 

Teacher’s Text 
Pupil’s Book 


MASTERPIECES OF OLD TESTAMENT 
LITERATURE. By Jean H. Wood 


Designed to create ap- 
preciation of Old Testa- 
ment’s great literature. 
Fresh, varied procedures. 
Skillfully links teachings 
to lives of youth them- 
selves. Pupil’s book mo- 
tivates him to turn to 
Bible. For pupils in 
school grades 10, 11, 12. 
Teacher’s Text......$2.00 
Pupil’s Book.......... 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


1703 Chestnut Street. 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Order from your bookseller 
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wanting something that seems beyond 
us. About our times of loneliness and 
unhappiness. God wants us to talk to him 
about these things. We come to God ask- 
ing. Asking for his help, no matter how 
foolish or sinful are our desires. We come 
knowing that we cannot ever fully un- 
derstand ourselves or our needs as he can 
understand them. He alone can see the 
whole picture for us, and guide us by his 
loving will for us. 

Intercession. We are never alone in 
prayer. The close personal relation that 


we have with God includes all those 
around us: our friends, the members of 
our family, the other persons in our lives 


Set up EXTRA ROOMS with 
FOLDCRAFT 
PORTABLE 
PARTITIONS 


EASY TO MOVE 
EASY TO STORE, 


Strong e Light in weight e Ad- 
justable height ¢ Swivel casters 
with adjustable side brakes. 


CHALK BOARD AND 
BULLETIN BOARD TOO! 


Hardboard panel is treated with a spe- 
cial green chalkboard surface on one 
side. A handy 22” x 44” movable, 
aluminum-edged bulletin or tack board 
is an extra feature which gives extra 
value at no extra cost. 


8’ Partition... .$31.75 COMPLETE 
2 OED eer $29.65 EACH 
6 or More... .$27.45 EACH 


Other Sizes Available 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


my RUSH TRIAL ORDER TODAY & 


FOLDCRAFT, 357 K St., Mendota, Minn. 


I 
| Please ship one 8’ Portable Partition: on trial. 
i All I have to pay is the freight charge. You 
may bill me for $31.75 if I decide to keep it. 
| If not, I will return it to you within 30 days, 
| freight collect, without obligation. 

I 

| 


Name... 


as we work and play with them. This 
is a relation of love and concern for 
others. As members of the church and 
followers of Jesus Christ, we have con- 
cern for the work of his church, and for 
the work of the Church throughout the 
world. We care about the Christians of 
Africa or of the Middle East or in Colom- 
bia, as they reach out to help those 
around them. We pray for understanding 
of the needs of others and for courage to 
act in their behalf. 


Looxrne Forwarp To Next WEEK 

Ask the young people to observe, as 
they attend the worship services of the 
church, what are some different forms 
of prayer used in worship. Or they 
might discover these by examining their 
church’s book of common worship, or 
the church bulletin. 


Scrierure: Psalm 103 


Hymn 
Prayer: (Repeat in unison the prayer 
used for last week’s study. This 


should again be printed on the chalk- 
board.) 


3. The ways we pray together 


To get ready 

Before this meeting, have printed so 
that everyone may see them (either on 
the chalkboard or on large pieces of 
paper—or mimeographed for all) the 
following three prayers: 

THE COLLECT: 

O God of surpassing goodness, whom 
the round world with one voice doth 
praise . . . ; we pray thee to remove 
from us all error, so that we may per- 
form thy will through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. (Sarum Breviary, A.D. 
1085) 


THE BmppInc PRAYER: 

Let us pray for deeper loyalty to the 
Church of Christ of which we are a part, 
knowing how Christ said, “I am the vine 
but ye are the branches . This is my 
commandment, that you love one an- 
other as I have loved VOU. >. 

Let us pray for thankful game to 
praise God, knowing that the earth is 
full of the steadfast love of the Lord .. 

Let us pray for better understanding 
of how to pray, knowing that Jesus 
taught his disciples to pray: (The Lord’s 


-Prayer in unison.) 


Tue Lrrany: 

Leader: Jesus said to his disciples, If you 
keep my commandment you will abide 
in my love. 

Response: (in unison) O Lord, help us to 
love and follow thee. 

Leader: Jesus said, This is my command- 
ment, that you love one another as I 
have loved you. 

Response: O Lord, help us to love and 
follow thee. 

Leader: For God so loved the world that 
he gave his only Son, that whoever 
believes in him should not perish but 
have eternal life. 

Response: O Lord help us to love and 
follow thee. Amen. 


The Worship Service 


Hymn: “God of our life, through all the 
circling years” 

Cottect (As above) 

Bupinc Prayer (As above) 


DISCUSSION AND MEDITATION: 
We Pray” 
(Various junior highs may take re- 


“The Ways 


sponsibility for describing different kinds 
of prayer, the adult leader probably in-| 
troducing this section.) 

Last week we spent time in 
about all those things that are our co 
cerns in Christian prayer, that Chris-| 
tians can pray about in conversation with 
God. We discovered that we are free to 
talk to God about anything in our hearts} 
and minds—that it is important that we) 
should talk to him about all these things) 
This week we want to consider some ¢ : 
the ways in which Christians pray, the) 
forms and the patterns through which) 
they come to God in prayer. (if any oj i 
the young people have done the assign-| 
ment, let them report at this point, be-| 
fore going on.) 

There are many different structures of) 
prayer that have developed in the church) _ 
throughout the centuries. One might be! _ 
called a pastoral prayer, because in it) 
the leader prays for the congregation] — 
bringing their many needs to God, and 
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asking for and acknowledging his guid- | : 


ing love among them. This is the Enda off) 
prayer that our minister gives as 


“long” prayer in the pulpit. 4 


Some kinds of prayers that are used i. 


in the church are of a more formal strue+) 
ture. And sometimes Christians a to-) ; 
gether to pray in entirely informal “ 

tence” prayers, remembering to whorl 
and why they pray. This morning we) 
have already used two different forms o - 


prayer, the Collect (accent on the first 


syllable) and the Bidding Prayer. We), 7 


will also examine the form of the Litany; 
The Collect. This type of pragel ; 
usually has one central thought or idea 
A collect is often used at the opening o: 
worship. Let us “dissect” this collect te 
discover its pattern. This prayer has been 
used for hundreds of years. It was wri 
ten in A.D. 1085, probably by a membe 
of a monastic order. What is the central 
thought here? What is the petition? What) 
do the other parts of the prayer have te 
do with the central idea? (Help th 
young people to discover the parts of th 
collect, listing them on the chalkboard 
as follows: ) 
Salutation: O God . 


Description: . . . of surpassing goodness, 
whom the round world with one voice 
doth praise... 

Petition: . . . we pray thee to remove 
from us all error, 

Reason: . . . So that we may perfo m/ 
thy will 7 

Closing: through Jesus Christ ow 
Lord. Amen. } 
The Bidding Prayer. The Bidding} 


Prayer is an invitation or a summons LO | 
pray together for a particular object er 
need. The leader suggests each objec! 
for prayer, giving an explanation or 
clarification of why such a prayer is im-| 
portant. Often a verse of Scripture is) 
used in an appropriate way, as in thi 
bidding prayer that has been used in|} 
this morning’s service. After each bid-| 
ding by the leader there is a brief period) 
of silence during which each person 
makes his own prayer according to the} 
leader’s invitation. (Let the young peo 
look at the bidding prayer that was used) 
this morning, to see how this is the pat- 
tern of the prayer.) 


The Litany. Like the Bidding Pra 
the Litany is a prayer through which 
the congregation is led to pray for cer- 
tain particular objects. But here the 
prayer is not in silence. Rather the whole 
group speaks out in response to the lead- 
er’s thought, the leader and the congré= 
gation speaking in alternation. A Li 
has usually a central theme or tho 
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“Examine the Litany written on the 
1s chalkboard. What is the central thought? 
| This is a litany of petition. What other 
is kinds of Litanies might we have? 
Praise? Intercession? Confession? (If 
_ your church uses a book of worship, you 
» might have the young people examine 
| some prayers in it to discover their form 
|—Collect, Litany, ete—and their central 


| Looxive Forwarp to Next WEEK 

i | Ask the young people for next week 
| to be ready with pencils and notebook. 
| The worship time will be devoted to the 
| writing of their own prayers, to be used 
/in a Service of Worship. 

| To close the service, repeat the Litany. 


4, Teach us to pray 


_ In preparation for today, let all the 
prayers that have been used for study 
_ throughout the month be written out for 
all to see them, or have mimeographed 
copies of each for distribution. It will be 
helpful to have on hand for reference 
some prayer resource books such as your 
church’s book of common worship. The 
following Bible references should also 
be listed: Psalm 103; 93; 100; 95:1-7; 51. 
. Begin with the following brief opening 
"service: (or this can be omitted today.) 


- Building a rich worship service is easy 
—as easy as getting a four-cent stamp at 
s™ your post office. And it’s a lot more 
‘exciting than posting a letter. 

‘| There is a wealth of resources for you 
~. to use, handed down from the long and 
_ colorful history of the Church. You will 

~ find a great deal of satisfaction in each 
) ) exploration you take into this vast store- 
y house of printed worship and devotional 

materials. 

' Already you have been going to this 
storehouse, because you have been using 
mj the selected resources printed in the 
International Journal of Religious Edu- 
- cation. But there are times when your 


*Mrs. Bailey is -time field worker 
ir the Beard ot Choistien Education and 
Publication, Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. Mr. Bailey is Business Manager for 
the Journal. 
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A Catt To Worsure: Psalm 75:1 
A Hymm: “Let us with a gladsome mind.” 


Now the leader will explain that today 
the young people will spend the re- 
mainder of the worship period in work- 
ing out their own prayers, recalling what 
they have learned this month and why 
we pray, the kinds of prayer, and the 
different forms of public prayer, remem- 
bering always that prayer is a conversa- 
tion with God which he begins. 

A plan for this morning might be to 
divide the young people into small 
groupings of two or three, each to write 
a prayer (or they might work individu- 
ally). This prayer could be in the form 
of a Collect, a Bidding Prayer, a Litany, 
or a Pastoral Prayer. Suggest that the 
Bible references that you have listed, the 
resource books, and the printed prayers 
may be helpful for guidance as they 
begin to compose their own prayers. The 
leader might explain that the prayers 
they write will be to use in their own 
church school worship time, or for other 
worship services in the church’s program 
for junior highs. 

The superintendent and the teachers 
should circulate among the young people 
as they work, to encourage them and to 
help with any problems or difficulties 
they may have in their work. 

At the end of this period of work the 
young people could be brought together 
for the singing of a concluding “prayer” 
la such as “Savior, teach me day by 

ay. 
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THEME FOR JANUARY: 


Prayer 


special needs are not met by the resources 
we have selected; there are times when 
you will want further to enrich the re- 
sources printed here. Some of the places 
you should look are: 


1. Your Hymnal. Most hymnals have 
a section of worship materials including 
prayers, responsive readings, and some- 
times poems, litanies, and short medita- 
tions. The hymns themselves furnish 
treasures that can be used either with or 
without the music. The article, “Young 
People Learn Church Music,” elsewhere 
in this issue, will help you enjoy and 
appreciate the great hymns, and will help 
you know how to choose hymns for wor- 
ship. 

The words of hymns often are excellent 
devotional poetry and can be read out 
loud as meditations or prayers. 


2. Your Pastor’s Library. Your min- 
ister will have numerous books that con- 
tain worship materials and he probably 
will be pleased to show you how to use 
them. Some of these books may be in 
your church or church school library. 


In these books you will find collections 
of some of the great prayers of the past, 
orders of worship, invocations, litanies, 
benedictions, etc. Particularly you will 
want to familiarize yourself with your 
denomination’s book of worship, because 
you will better understand the order of 
service your church uses. The book of 
worship also will draw heavily on your 
own denomination’s heritage of worship 
resources. 

3. Bible commentaries, which explain 
each passage of Scripture, and Bible dic- 
tionaries, which give background on fam- 
iliar and unfamiliar words, can be drawn 
upon for meditations in your worship 
services when you already know which 
biblical portions are to be read. You will 
be able to find commentaries in your 
pastor’s, church, or public library. 

4. Bible Concordance. If you have 
trouble locating an appropriate Scripture 
passage—either remembering where a 
familiar portion can be found, or choos- 
ing a passage to illustrate a predeter- 
mined theme—you should turn to a Bible 
concordance. Each word is listed in 
alphabetical order, printed in its context, 
and with the book, chapter, and verse 
where it is located. Abridged versions 
often are bound into teacher’s or study 
editions of the Bible. A complete con- 
cordance, listing every word in the Re- 
vised Standard Version, has recently 
been completed. It may be in your 
church or public library. 

Another way to locate Scripture pass- 
ages is to follow the lectionary recom- 
mended by your denomination. This is 
an outline of Bible selections that are 
appropriate to the church year. The 
lectionary often is printed in the book of 
worship. 

One of the greatest values of enriching 
your worship with new materials is that 
you avoid constant repetition of the “old 
favorites” that soon become just “old” 
and overused. There is a danger of this, 
particularly if you depend upon the 
limited worship materials in your hymn- 
book. 

It would be a good idea for you to 
mimeograph an order of service with 
response or litanies, at least occasionally, 
in order to use more variety. If a mimeo- 
graph is not available you may want to 
use a blackboard or sheets of newsprint 
for the order of service and responses. 

If your hymnal has no resources, per- 
haps your class or youth group could 
prepare a little booklet of resources which 
could be duplicated and used by the 
group, along with the hymnal. 

Because the Universal Week of Prayer 
comes from January 4 to 11 this year, 
the meditations and resources printed 
below are centered on Christian prayer. 


A Sample Service 
THEME: Teach Me to Pray 
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Catt To Worsuie: Dearly beloved, in the 
holy quiet of this hour, let us draw 
nigh to him who heareth prayer; let us 
remember that he listeneth more to our 
hearts than to our words. 


Hymn oF Praise: See hymns suggested 


below. 

Scripture: Matthew 6:5-15 

Mepiration: “What Prayer Is Not” (See 
below) 


PrayeR Hymn: (remain seated during 
singing) “Spirit of God, descend upon 
my heart” (or suggested prayer hymn, 
below) 

Directep Prayer: (A silent prayer in 
which the leader suggests those things 
to be prayed about) 


Leader: Let us bow in silent prayer. 
(Pause of about 15 seconds.) 
Let us thank God for the world he 
created. 


(Pause about 15 seconds.) 

Let us give thanks for Jesus who taught 
us to call God, “Our Father.” 

(Pause about 15 seconds.) 

Let us give thanks that we may draw 
near to God in prayer. 

(Pause about 15 seconds.) 


PRAYER: 


We give thee thanks, Lord God of our 
salvation, because thou doest all things 
for the good of our life, that we may al- 
ways look steadfastly unto thee, the 
Savior and benefactor of our souls, for 
thou hast refreshed us in the night past 
and raised us up, and brought us to wor- 
ship thy glorious name. We beseech thee 


to give us grace and power that we may 
be accounted worthy to sing praise to 
thee with understanding, and to pray to 
thee without ceasing. en. 
—Daybreak Office of the Liturgy of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church 
Orrertnc: “As we have prayed in our 
hearts, so now let our prayers be in our 
deeds.” 


DoxoLocy 


Benepiction: Numbers 6: 24-26 


Additional Resources 


SUGGESTED THEMES: 

“What is Prayer?” 

“Not for Ourselves Alone” 

“We Grow More Like to Thee” 

“Now Thank We All Our God” 
SuGGESTED Hymns OF PRAISE: 

Holy, holy, holy 

Now thank we all our God 

The God of Abram praise 

Joyful, joyful, we adore thee 

All creatures of our God and King 

For the beauty of the earth 

Praise to the Lord, the Almighty 

Come, thou almighty King 
SuccEsTED PRAYER Hymns: 

Have thine own way, Lord! 

’*Mid all the traffic of the ways 

Breathe on me, breath of God 

Spirit of God, descend upon my heart 

Just as I am, thine own to be 
SuGGESTED SCRIPTURE PASSAGES: 

Matthew 6:5-15 

Luke 18:9-14 


GHORUSES DESCANTS RESPONSES 
PART SONGS 


This hymnary is designed for youth in the belief that 
songs of permanent worth will last throughout life. 
Ideally suited to many aspects of the church program 
for youth, it can be used for youth choirs, fellowships, 


retreats, and singina in the home. 


EEE 


ORDER FROM 


Your nearest bookstore or 


FAITH AND LIFE PRESS 


720 Main Street 
Newton, Kansas 


— 


HYMNS CAROLS CANONS 


GOSPEL SONGS 


SPIRITUALS 


Price $2.50 
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Luke 22:39-46 
Psalm 95:1-7 
Psalm 51:12; 15,16, 17 


PRAYERS: 


A PRAYER OF CONFESSION 


Almighty and most merciful Father: | 
We have erred, and strayed from thy | 
ways like lost sheep. We have followed | 
too much the devices and desires of our | 
own hearts. We have offended against | 
thy holy laws. We have left undone 
those things which we ought to have } 
done; and we have done those things that | 
we ought not to have done. But thou, O | — 
Lord, have mercy upon us. Spare thou) 
those O God, who confess their faults.) 
Restore thou those who are penitent, ac- | 
cording to thy promises declared unto 
mankind in Christ Jesus our Lord. And) 
grant, O most merciful Father, for his | 
sake, that we may hereafter live a godly, 
righteous, and sober life, to the glory of 
thy holy Name. Amen. 

—Boox or ComMoNn PRAYER 


A PRAYER OF PRAISE Ha 


Great art thou, O Lord, and greatly to }| 
be praised; great is thy power, and thy 
wisdom is infinite. Thee would we praise |) 
without ceasing. Thou callest us to de-| 
light in thy praise, for thou has made us |) 
for thyself, and our hearts find no rest 
until we rest in thee; to whom with the’ 
Father and the Holy Ghost, all glory, |) 
praise, and honor be ascribed, both now |) 
and forevermore. Amen. y 


—Sr. Aucustine, A.D. 354 | 


A PRAYER OF INTERCESSION 


O Lord, graciously accept our prayers || 
for all our kindred and friends. O God,} 
do good unto them all. To those that err, | 
show thy truth; and to those that seek | 
it, keep from error. To those that do} 
amiss, give grace to do better; and to} 
those that do well, continue in welldoing, }) 
To those that are afflicted, give comfort |) 
and deliverance. To those that prosper, | 
humility and temperance. Bless the sick) 
with health, and keep the healthy from} 
sickness. Supply those that are in want. |) 
To all, grant thy grace, O God, and show |) 
thy mercy. Let love bind us one to an- 
other, and may religion knit us all to 
thee. Grant that we may live and be in} 
joy together in the bliss of heaven by the} 
union of the Holy Spirit, and through the |) 
sacrifice of Christ Jesus our Savior. | 
Amen. j 


—Bisuop Ken, A.D. 1637 | 
A PRrayYER OF PETITION 
O God of love, who hast given a new! 
commandment through thine only be- |} 
gotten Son, that we should love one an-| 
other, even as thou didst love us; we pray 
thee, Lord, give to us, thy servants, in all | 
the time of our life on earth, a mind for- | 
getful of past ill-will, a pure conscience |) 
and sincere thoughts, and a heart to love | 
our brethren; for the sake of Jesus Christ, |) 
thy Son, our Lord and only Savior. |} 
Amen. i) 
—From the Coptic (Egyptian) Lrrurey 
or Sr. CyriL 
A PRAYER OF St. CHRYSOSTOM 1 
Almighty God, who hast given us grace’ 
at this time and with one accord to make 
our common supplications unto thee, and 
dost promise that where two or three are | 
gathered together in thy name, thou wilt 
grant their requests; fulfill now, O Lord, 
the desires and petitions of thy servants, 
as may be most expedient for th 
granting us in this world knowledge of 
thy truth, and in the world to come, life } 
everlasting. Amen. ‘ 


—From THE Book or ComMON PRAYER 


\Mornine Prayer 


O Lord, our Heavenly Father, almighty 

_ and everlasting God, who hast safely 

_ brought us to the beginning of this day: 

_ defend us in the same with thy mighty 
alert power; and grant that this day we fall 
mt into no sin; neither run into any kind of 
‘0 danger; but that all our doings may be 
“ordered by thy governance, to do always 
“that which is righteous in thy sight, 
"through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
7 —MeEtxHopist Hymna 


| uggested Meditations 


PRAYER FOR OTHERS 


“Many people have less difficulty in 
| believing in prayer for themselves than 
1: they do in prayer for others. The pos- 

sible exception is when that other we 
un pray for is one bound closely to us in 

' family ties or bonds of friendship. When 
: { we do hold up before God the life and 


vneeds of another, then can come a real 


(“sense of what it means to share in God’s 
nt’ work and in his concern. 


f “A famous college dean told how he 
»» prayed to God to help students who des- 
,, perately needed his help, and named each 
),, Student by name before God. Later there 
“ came the new insight through the prayer 
"itself and he began to pray: ‘Lord help 
) » me to know how to help John, and Frank, 
and Joe.’ In intercessory prayer one sel- 
dom ends where he begins. Have you 
ever felt and known a difference in your 


a group of persons prayed for you?”? 


i PRAYER AND THE GREAT STONE FACE 


_ “A good analogy of prayer is Nathaniel 
‘Hawthorne’s story of the Great Stone 
Face. You may recall the details of the 
story. Looking down upon a remote and 
peaceful valley was the outline of a 
strong and gentle face, traced out in huge 
rocks on a mountain-side. A legend, 
which went back to the times of the 
Indians, promised that a child would be 
born in this neighborhood who in his 

“Bees would be the precise image of 


the Great Stone Face. The central char- 
acter of the story is a boy named Ernest, 
,. who grew into manhood within sight of 
“the Great Stone Face. From his mother 
he heard the famous legend, and many 
an hour at twilight he would gaze at the 


and wonder when the human likeness of 
ithe Face would appear. 

. “Three times in succession men who 
, had been born in the valley and gone 
forth to make a name in the world, re- 
turned and were hailed widely as the ful- 
fillment of the legend. The first was Mr. 
Gathergold, a man of great wealth. The 
next was Old Blood-and-Thunder, a 
‘famous general. And the last was Old 
Stony Phiz, a successful politician. But 
each time Ernest looked in vain to find in 
these men a resemblance to the Face on 
the mountain. .- 

“By now Ernst was an old man, widely 
known for his kindness and wisdom. He 
had become unofficial pastor and preacher 
to the valley, and people came from afar 


7Our Christian Beliefs, Christian Edu- 
cation Press, 1954, page 55. Used by per- 
mission. 
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own life because an individual person or — 


rocky countenance on the mountain-side, 


to consult him. It was a poet who had 
the discernment finally to see that Ernest 
himself carried the exact resemblance of 
the Great Stone Face. He had lived in 
its presence so steadily, that its likeness 
had been stamped upon him. That is 
what we mean by prayer.” 

When we live our lives in God’s pres- 
ence through prayer we become more 
like the person God wants us to become. 


Nevin C. Harner® 


Wuat Prayer Is Not 


“Prayer is not primarily asking God 
for something. The question so often 
heard, ‘Does God answer prayer?’ implies 
that asking is the chief thing about pray- 
ing. But that is not the case at all. 

“See how much asking is contained in 
the prayer which Jesus gave his disciples 
as a model for them to follow. The 
Lord’s Prayer begins by speaking to God, 
and about him. We say that his name 
is to be held in reverence. We express 
the great hope of the coming of his king- 
dom, and the doing of his will on earth as 
in heaven. Not until we are halfway 
through do we express any petitions at 
all, and these are of a most general sort. 
We ask for our daily bread .. . and that 
God will forgive us our sins. And we 
ask that we be not led into any more 
temptation than we can stand. That is 
all! Then our thoughts turn back to God 
once more, and we acknowledge that the 
kingdom, power, and glory belong to him 
forever. 

“There is nothing here in the way of a 
request that tomorrow may be a nice day 
for the Sunday school picnic; that we 
may get a job we are hoping for very 
much; or even that such and such a sick 
person may be made well. 

“This is not to say that God is neces- 
sarily displeased if we ask him for this 
or that occasionally. He knows that we 
are just children, and he may be glad to 
have us turn to him, even when we have 
the wrong things in mind and in our 
speech. A little fellow may run to his 
father, asking for the moon. The father 
does not argue or become angry with his 
boy, even if the request is out of order. 
The father smiles at him, pats him on the 
head, and the two are closer together 
than they were before. Thus it may be 
with God and us. But our requests to 
God are scarcely necessary. He already 
knows about our needs. And he is al- 
ready doing all that is possible. If he is 
a Father, we can scarcely imagine him 
increasing his efforts upon our request. 
The main point of prayer does not lie in 
asking.” 

Nevin C. HARNER® 


Wuat Is PRAYER? 


Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed, 

The motion of a hidden fire 

That trembles in the breast. 


Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear, 

The upward glancing of an eye, 
When none but God is near. 


Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try; 

Prayer, the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high. 


Prayer is the contrite sinner’s voice, 


*Harner, Nevin C., I Believe, Christian 
Education Press, 1950. Used by permission. 
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COAT and HAT RACKS 


. WALL RACKS 
Basic 2’ 2”, 3’ 2”, 4’ 2” and 
5’ 2” units mount directly on 
wall. Interlocking add-on 

sections make racks of 
longer lengths and greater 
capacity. 


DOUBLE FACED....B 


These standard cloak- 

room racks (with or 

without checks) hold 

8 coats and hats per foot of 
length. Also available in 4’ 2” 
and 5’ 2” portable racks—with 
shock braces and large casters. 


.. SINGLE FACE 


Stationary or portable racks fit 
close against wall. Sections 
snap-lock together to make 
rigid assembly that will not sag, 
wobble or creak. 


=... floor layout service - 
Let our cloakroom and checkroom 


specialists suggest equipment requirements 


and efficient layout. Just send outline 
of available space, capacity desired and 


nature of load. No obligations, of course. 


Write for Catalog Sheets, CK-320 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 W. 37th St. * Chicago 9, Ill. 
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Returning from his ways; 
While angels in their songs rejoice, 
And cry, “Behold! he prays!” 
O thou by whom we come to God— 
The life, the truth, the way— 
The path of prayer thyself hast trod, 
Lord, teach us how to pray! 
—James MonTcoMERY 


Teen-agers need 

weekday classes 

(Continued from page 9) 

He knows he believes, but he is not 
quite sure what or why. More than 
one high school student has begged 
his pastor for answers to arguments 
raised by friends of other faiths. 
“They’re so sure of themselves,” he 
says. “What can I say in reply?” 

The Protestant church is failing 
these eager young advocates, not be- 
cause it does not give them pat an- 
swers, but because it fails to help the 
young people think through religious 
facts and develop their own answers. 

It is an especially sobering thought 
that this may be the last opportunity 
the church will have for formal re- 
ligious training for many young peo- 
ple, who may not go to college but 
who must face just’as severe tests in 
the business and social world with no 
additional preparation. To these 
young people, too, the church has a 
responsibility for helping them find 
a working faith for everyday living 
as well as one which will stand under 
intellectual fire. 

Our young people are seeking a 
way of life. They are asking us to 
help them find it. Through weekday 
classes of a high caliber, the churches 
can help these questing young people 
to find the answers which may mean 
the difference between spiritual secu- 
rity and a vague, half-formed faith 
which will fail them in time of need. 


Use many related 
teaching procedures 
(Continued from page 6) 
awe and wonder, sometinies partici- 
pating silently with a child, sometimes 
adding a word of interpretation: “I’m 
glad God planned the world so there 
are bright-colored leaves, aren't 
you?” : 
The teacher knows that no matter 
how many Bible verses a child may 
know, if he has not experienced love 
directly, he will find difficulty in lov- 
ing God and his neighbor, and in 
esteeming himself. She is sensitive to 
the ways in which she can help estab- 
lish the conditions wherein a child 
can begin to see: that he can do some- 


thing he previously thought impossi- — 


ble; that he is accepted as a worthful 
person; that this is his group and his 
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church; that there is beauty and de- 
pendability in the world about us; 
that we may participate in the care 
of beautiful and growing things; that 
mistakes are not irrevocable; that 
there must be limits set wherever 
persons live together, for the sake of 
good living; that an act brings a result 
and affects other people; that other 
persons have feelings; that there are 
wonders and mysteries in the world 
which set us to thinking. 


Group time is simple and varied 


In one class, as the period of free 
activity drew to a close, the teachers 
quietly invited the children to finish 
what they were doing and come to 
the rug provided for group times. 
Teachers and children put away 
blocks, trucks, dolls, and other equip- 
ment. Not all of the children wanted 
to come to the rug, and some were 
allowed to continue to play provided 
they did not disturb the group. 

The group time was informal. In 
conversation some of the interests, 
concerns, and wonderments of chil- 
dren were lifted up. There were a 
story, songs, and a simple dramatiza- 
tion. Since there had been a snow- 
storm, there was conversation about 
the snow, about what the children did 
on the way to church. The group sang 
“The snow is a blanket all soft and 
all white; it falls on the grass and the 
trees. It keeps all the buttercups 
warm in their bed and tucks in the 
brown autumn leaves." Some chil- 


dren asked if they could “play” the 


snow and the song. While the group 
sang it again, part of the group acted 
out snow falling, some were butter- 
cups tucked in snugly, and others 
were brown autumn leaves. 

One child recalled the Sundays 
they had talked of God’s plan for the 
growing things and asked whether 
they could “play” seeds. Some chil- 
dren curled up tight on the rug while 
some played the warm sunshine, some 
the cooling rain, and some the blanket 
of snow. Gradually the seeds began 
to unfold, to grow and grow. The 
teacher asked the children if they 
would like to voice their “thank you” 
to God for the wonderful plan he has 
for the world which includes snow. 
They did. Then the children took 
turns looking at some snow through 
a magnifying glass. 

In all “group time” activities, the 
emphasis is on simplicity and enough 
flexibility to allow for children’s com- 
ments. There is a mood of quiet re- 
flection. When these are the qualities 


From When a Little Child Wants to 
Sing, Westminster Press. 
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of the group time, the rudiments ofj 
worship are present, and on these aj 
deepening experience of worship ca 
be built through the years. 


This can be stated theologically | 


What experiences can the church] — 
provide for small children which help} 
to bring to birth the kind of life which)! 
is Christian? They may be defined in| 
theological language as the experience) — 
of grace, the experience of the 
church, the experience of man as a 
child of God, the experience of wor-| 
ship, and the experience of forgive-\ 
ness. 

A child three to five years old in} 
the church can have an experience of}, 
love, given unconditionally, by being} 
accepted as he is, no matter how un- 
lovable may be some of his behavior;} 
by being cherished as unique and en-} 
couraged to become what he might be; 
and by being trusted. This is the’ 
beginning of an experience of God’s) 
grace. 

He can have an experience of be-| 
longing to a community of faith, of) 
feeling sure that he belongs to that 
community, and of participation in its) 
shared life. He can learn the privi-| 
leges and limits of group life and come; 
to feel that “This is my church, where| 
my whole family comes.” i 

He can have an experience of the) 
self as worthful, with a dawning) 
awareness of the worth of others. By| 
being treated as a child of God he can 
begin to see himself as capable of 
initiating and creating, and to achieve | 
a sense of adequacy and competence. | 
Secure in this sense of worth, he can 
begin to identify himself with others, | 
their feelings, and their view of this, 
world. 

He can have an experience of the 
awe-producing factors in life; of| 
standing in wonder before the beauty, 
order, and dependability of our world; | 
of wondering about the unanswerable | 
questions; and of knowing that there 
is a Planner beyond the beauty. This | 
is the beginning of worship. 

He can have an experience of re- i 
covery from alienation, of receiving 
unmerited understanding, and of be- | 
ing received back after failure or | 
deliberate transgression. He can learn 
that mistakes are not irrevocable. He 
can become aware that all persons 
have negative feelings which need 
healing, and can share in the process | 
of healing where there is hurt and | 
alienation. : 


When teachers see such experiences ~ 
resulting from their work, it begins to | 
be clear that they are participating in | 
the venture of helping small children 
understand the Word before they can 


understand its words. a 
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The Complete Christmas Book 
Edited by Franklin Watts. New York, 


"Franklin Watts, Inc., 1958. 340 pp. $4.95. 


we 


. | This book contains a wide range of re- 
. sources for the enrichment of Christmas 


' within the family. Opening with the 
_ Bible story of Jesus’ birth, the first sec- 


tion of the book contains stories by well- 
known writers. The last section gives 


‘poetry which is good for family reading. 


ni 
i 


Between these two sections there are 
practical suggestions for making, select- 
ing, and wrapping gifts; recipes for meals 


and parties; decorations for inside and 


outside the home. 


There are stories of 
Christmas in America, festivals and cus- 


“toms in other lands. 


is 


q 


Christmas. Shut-ins, 
| sick, are not forgotten as suggestions are 


‘ 
9 


One important section consists of a 
well-selected list of records for use at 
the lonely, the 


made for including them in family plan- 


- ning. 


Parents and church leaders will find 


_ much help in this book as they plan home 


I Think About Jesus 


a 


S 
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enjoyed the 


or church Christmas activities. 
Imo Ruy te Foster 
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By Kate Smallwood. Chicago, Rand 


MecNally & Company, 1958. 40 pp. $.75. 


A little book for children three to seven 
years of age. In simple text based on 
‘Bible verses, children are told that Jesus 
things they also enjoy. 
|Among these are: children happy at play, 
brightly colored flowers, birds’ nests, ripe 
fruit, children forgiving each other after 


quarrels, and helpfulness to others. 


% 


The large clear type will make new. 


_ readers want to read the book them- 
_ selves. Younger children will enjoy the 


pictures (some are in color) while the 
book is being read to them. 

| The book will make an attractive and 
inexpensive Christmas or birthday gift. 
Imo RuyYLe Foster 


He is Lord of All 


By Eugene Carson Blake. Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 1958. 61 pp. $1.00. 


_ These are five brief chapters which 
were delivered by Dr. Blake as lectures 
‘to the National Council of Presbyterian 
Women. Their incisive message is a chal- 
lenge to the Church to fulfill its mission 
effectively. 

Dr. Blake discusses several phases of 
the relationship of Christ to man, and 
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gives new content to religious concepts 
familiar to members of the Christian 
Fellowship a generation or more ago. He 
treats them in a refreshing fashion as he 
appeals for a deeper loyalty to Christ and 
his Church and portrays the Lord of the 
Church as one with whom members of 
the Christian Fellowship fall in love. The 
“Lord of All” is the Lord of history who 
shows us how to live together and who, 
as King of Kings and Lord of Lords, 
encounters the individual and transforms 
the religious person into a disciple. Dr. 
Blake concludes that “finally and ac- 
tually, in our Christian understanding, 
the way to know God is through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” Such knowledge leads 
one to respond to the love of God by be- 
coming a disciple. 

This book is provocative and informa- 
tive as well as inspirational. It takes 
little time for a cursory reading but will 
amply repay the person who takes time 
to study the author’s intent. 

CLARENCE C. CoLLIns 


American Freedom and 
Catholic Power 


By Paul Blanshard. Boston, the Beacon 
Press, 1958. 402 pp. $3.95. 


This is a revised, more completely 
documented, and substantially enlarged 
edition of the 1949 volume by the same 
title. The author’s fundamental thesis 
remains unchanged: that “the clash be- 
tween Catholic hierarchical power and 
American institutions” represents “one 
of the irrepressible conflicts of our time.” 
This “battle” has broken out on many 
“fronts”—censorship, education, marriage, 
medicine, birth control, and science. 

Blanshard sees the problem posed by 
mounting Catholic numbers and influence 
in this country as an institutional-poli- 
tical-cultural power issue, rather than as 
primarily a religious issue. His book is 
based upon ten years of painstaking re- 
search, with the aim being not vilification, 
but a factual, objective report. 

The author points out that the Roman 
Catholie Church is losing ground or is on 
the defensive in most of Europe and that 
it is not doing well elsewhere, excepting 
in the United States. The evidence in- 
dicates that “Catholic power” is now or- 
ganized for every aspect of American life. 
The intended result of this organizational 
effort, Blanshard believes, is to “divide 
American life’ and “make the nation 
subservient to hierarchical control,” 
thereby abolishing freedom—in the demo- 
cratic sense. 

Among the more disturbing facts which 
Blanshard’s research has brought to light 
is the Roman hierarchy’s many-sided, 
never-ceasing attack on the public schools 
of this country. 

In the last two chapters, “The Catholic 
Plan for America” and “Tolerance, Ap- 
peasement and Freedom,” Blanshard out- 
lines a plan of action which he believes 
will be acceptable to all right-minded 
citizens in this country. He rejects en- 
tirely the “Catholic-hating” tactics of the 
Ku Klux Klan and similar organizations. 
Moreover, he makes clear that he is not 
opposed to Catholics being elected to 


public office, including that of the presi- 
dency of the United States. 

The author comments hopefully on 
“substantial progress during the past ten 
years” against hierarchical encroachments 
in the educational and political life of 
America. Catholics and non~Catholics 
are increasingly voicing a common protest 
against the intransigence of the official 
Catholic position on the church-state 
issue. Because of such opposition, the 
hierarchy is increasingly being forced to 
give ground. The public schools of this 
country must be kept free, else the na- 
tion cannot long endure. Blanshard’s 
book charts the way to survival. 

H. Lee Jacogs 


Introducing New 
Testament Theology 


By Archibald M. Hunter. Philadelphia, 
The Westminster. Press, 1958. 160 pp. $2.50. 


Those who have by Hunter been intro- 
duced to the books of the New Testament, 
the message of the New Testament, and 
the interpretation of the New Testament, 
will welcome his introduction to the 
theology of the New Testament. Anyone 
concerned with helping students or pa- 
rishioners find the meaning of the Scrip- 
ture, if he does not know Hunter, should 
make his acquaintance at once. 

In the volume under review, the key 
to Hunter’s thought is “the Fact of 
Christ.” He shows that the Gospels are 
concerned to exhibit this Fact in its his- 
toric antecedents, its present realization, 
and its indestructible power. The men 
of the apostolic church regarded them- 
selves as Preachers of the Fact. The re- 
mainder of the New Testament was writ- 
ten by those who were Interpreters of the 
Fact. 

“The Fact of Christ” not only lends 
unity to Hunter’s book, but he believes 
it to be the unifying idea of the New 
Testament. He argues persuasively that, 
for all their differences, Paul, Peter, John, 
and the author of the Epistle to Hebrews 
were enthusiastically united on this. A 
feature of the work also is the analysis of 
the three tenses of salvation. Again, all 
New Testament writers considered it not 
merely as an indefinite eschatological 
deliverance but as “a past event, a pres- 
ent experience, and a future hope.” 

J. CarTER Swaim 


The Sociology of Religion 


By Thomas Ford Hoult. New York, 
Dryden Press, 1958. 436 pp. $5.25. 


This volume, in a “somewhat under- 
developed” theoretical field, is of immedi- 
ate value to tough-minded students of 
religion. It provides a competent, stim- 
ulating frame of sociological reference for 
all religion. 

Empiracally studied, “there is a recip- 
rocal reflection between institutions and 
their cultural milieus.” While “most in- 
stitutionalized aspects of human life, in- 
cluding religion, are basically specialized 
expressions of underlying cultural norms 
and social relationships, . . . religion can 
affect behavior, and can therefore have 
an impact on social structure.” Also, it 
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——RONALD Books —— 
FAITHS MEN LIVE BY 


John Clark Archer; Revised by 
Carl E. Purinton, Boston University 


SECOND EDITION! This new book | 
provides a comprehensive, objective study | 
of today’s religious beliefs and practices | 
in their historical context. Each religion 
is viewed in its cultural setting and in it- 
self, with due regard for interaction with 
other faiths. Book takes into account the 
religious, economic, and political changes 
of recent years; includes supplementary 
reading lists. “Students of comparative 
religion will find the book invaluable.” 
Christian Observer. 553 pp. $5.75 


ISLAM: The Straight Path 


Islam Interpreted by Muslims 


Edited by Kenneth W. Morgan, 
Colgate University 


Eleven distinguished Muslim — scholars 
present a lucid account of Muhammed’s 
life, teachings, and the growth of Islam 
through the centuries. They describe Mus- 
lim culture and practice in each of the 
major Islamic areas and examine the main 
schools of thought which have developed 
throughout Islamic history. ‘This volume 
belongs on the top shelf of any librar) 
anywhere in the world’’ The Christian 
Herald. Endpaper maps. 453 pp. $6 


Also Edited by Morgan... 
The Path of the Buddha 


Buddhism Interpreted by Buddhists 
Endpaper maps, 432 pp. $6 


The Religion of the Hindus 
Endpaper maps, 434 pp. $6 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


Sources of the Living Tradition 


Edited by Waldo Beach, Duke University; 
and H. Richard Niebuhr, Yale University 


A definitive survey of Christian ethical 
thought found in the writings of great 
Christian thinkers of all ages and many 
denominations. An introductory chapter 
summarizes the contributions of the Bible, 
and perceptive introductions to each chap- 
ter place the readings in their historical 
context. "...a boon to college and semt- 
nary Christian ethics courses.” Clyde A. 
Holbrook, Oberlin College, in Religious 
Education. 496 pp. $5.50 


ESSENTIALS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT STUDY 


Eric Lane Titus, Southern 
California School of Theology 


This concise book gives penetrating in- 
sight into the religious, social, and _his- 
torical context in which the literature of 
the Christian community developed. Writ- 
ing with remarkable clarity, the author 
makes frequent use of the best of both 
classical and recent New Testament schol- 
arship and interpretation, “... gives the 
beginning student an excellent introduc- 
tion to the essentials of New Testament 
study.’ Journal of Bible and Religion. 
261 pp. $3.75 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
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| the United Church of Christ. 


“necessary for social coherence.” 

“Sometimes,” on the other hand, good 
| religion contributes to group disnvepsas 
tion.” Paradoxically, “to the extent that 
they are successful, groups which begin 
by rejecting the world themselves be- 
come the world.” 

Hoult’s treatment of “Institutionaliza- 
tion and Differentiation” is excellent. In- 
creasing interdependence may slow down 
differentiation and make the ecumenical 
goal more feasible, even though “in 
stratified, money-oriented societies .. . 
there is an ever recurring need for 
churches for the disinherited and the de- 
pressed.” 

Are not Hoult’s interpretations of 
religion, as distinct from its organiza- 
tion, warped by lack of knowledge? 
Overwhelmed by the obvious evidences 
of secularism, he concludes that “our 
chances of knowing religion as it was 
known by our fathers—through the heart 
—become less and less.” Does Hoult 
really understand contemporary religion 
at its best? 
tures and its best informed, most repre- 
sentative voices? 

Hoult, like Yinger, has ably pioneered. 
May their tribe increase. 

Ross W. SANDERSON 


Great Phrases of the 
Christian Language 


By Truman Douglass and others. Phila- 
delphia, Christian Education Press, 1958. 
121 pp. $2.00. 

So far as Christian literature is con- 
cerned, this volume is “the first of the 
first fruits” -(Exodus 23:19) harvested by 
Although 
published by the Christian Education 


Press, it bears the imprint also of the- 


United Church Press. 

Its seven authors are drawn from the 
two denominations recently merged: Tru- 
man Douglass, Roger Hazelton, Fred Hos- 
kins, and Daniel Day Williams from the 
Congregational and Christian Churches; 
Roger L. Shinn, Robert V. Moss, and 
James E. Wagner from the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church. 

Significant Christian terms dealt with 
include the Love of God, the Grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Communion of the 
Holy Spirit, and the Life Everlasting. 
Among the best of the seven chapters is 
one on “To Magnify His Holy Name.” 

The gifts of God, described in these 
phrases, are the common possession of 
Christendom. All branches of the Chris- 
tian family will be richer for having 
these interpretations. What an exciting 
way to celebrate a church union! What 
an effective witness to the power of the 
ecumenical movement! 

J. Carter Swarm 


The Layman Learns to Pray 


By Lloyd V. Channels. St. 
Bethany Press, 1957. 96 pp. $1.50. 


The author defines prayer as a two- 
way communication with God—man 
speaking to God and listening to him, and 
God listening and speaking to man. He 
gives instruction in the how, when, 
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Is he familiar with its struc-. 


where, why, and what of prayer in 
Christian’s life. He describes man’s need 
for prayer, and answers many question} 
that the layman has been unable to pu 
into words, but subconsciously feels. He 
The reader is also guided to a bet | 
ter understanding of how God answer 
prayer, so that he may pray with ¢ 
viction and confidence. He is graduall 
guided from the feeling of prayer as q 
“long-distance telephone call” across arj 
ocean of space, to the sensitivity of God's!) 
presence. in the same room while he 
prays. 


The Religions of Man 


By Huston Smith. New York, Harpe / 
and Brothers, 1958. 328 pp. $5.00. 


This is a friendly, informal and popular) 
presentation of seven religions: Hindu)» 
ism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism), 
Islam, Judaism and Christianity. 
book is written with the purpose of help-|| 
ing-the reader to understand sympathe-)__ 
tically the attitudes and aspirations of the} 
followers of these religions. 


The author is more concerned with} 
interpreting the significance and meaning 
of religious experience than of tracingy® 
the development of the religions. Few) 
religious leaders are mentioned and the 
is very little discussion of religious in-|/ 
stitutions and practices. But in spite of} 
the absence of these elements, the author} 
evidences genuine scholarship and a pro-| 
found grasp of the subject. He succeeds] 
in creating a feeling of tolerance and}! 


good will toward the religions. i 


Any attempt to interpret sympathet-| 
ically the traditional religions, including} 
Judaism and Christianity, places the} 
author in a vulnerable position. In spite] 
of the scholarly treatment of the subject, } 
the religions are handled much too | 
kindly. Religions as systems of life and} 
thought, as social, political and economie | 
structures which enslave men, have not |} 
been presented. For example, only the! 
pristine philosophical concept of Taoism } 
is discussed, whereas in actual practice | 
Taoism is a system of magical rites. In. 
the study of religion it is well to be cons | 
scious of Christ’s attack upon religious | 
men and religious institutions, and to | 
make a clear distinction between the ef- 
forts of man to save himself and the | 
summons to faith in God. 

THEODORE F. Romig 


The Problem Boy 


By Ben Solomon. New York, Oneal 
Publications, 1957. 96 pp. Cloth, $2. 50; 
paper, $1.50. 

The executive director of Youth Seruil| 
ices, Inc., and editor of Youth Leaders | 
Digest directs this very practical state- | 
ment to persons who are or will work’ 
with vulnerable children, before they be- 
come delinquents. He points out that it 
is with the pre-delinquents that the le: 
is being done and the most can be don 
The work must be done mostly on an 
individual, person-to-person basis, ia 
club programs can be useful if individ 
needs are put first. This kind of 


itch deb ace 


4 
‘takes time and requires patience and 

‘understanding. The book concentrates 
\on help for persons rather than causes of 
‘breakdown, and contains many helpful 


‘suggestions. 


Vircit E. Foster 


“The Book of Revelation 


', | By Thomas S. Kepler. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1957. 232 pp. $4.50. 
(i || Times of trouble always find men turn- 
king to the last book in the Bible. Dr. 
|Kepler, the well-known Oberlin professor 
i land anthologist, reports that of all the 
_|topies he has discussed with ministers in 
jrecent years, “the one related to the 
apocalyptic problem within the Bible has 

attracted the largest number of ques- 
“tions.” 

_. Kepler shows that our use of Revela- 
i tion must begin with what it meant to its 
| first readers. The oppressive power was 
: Roman tyranny and the horses had tails 

jlike serpents because “the Parthians 
i bound the tails of their horses so that 
| |they had a narrow, snakelike appear- 


aie 


on 


As befits a book where numbers are 
, often used symbolically, Kepler gives 
us significant statistics. The interpreter 
_ frankly admits that sometimes the sym- 
 bolism is obscure, if not meaningless. 
This is an easily read and reliably in- 
forming volume to place in the hands of 
_|those perplexed by “the one New Testa- 
ment book which is primarily influenced 
_ by the apocalyptic aspect of eschatology.” 
, J. Carter Swaim 


Personal, 
and Group 
Giving 


Great Phrases of the 
Christian Language 
TRUMAN B. DOUGLASS and others 
| Seven Protestant churchmen meditate upon 
some of the deathless phrases of the Chris- 

tian ianguage. $2.00 


Private Devotions 


for Home and Church 
JOHN JOSEPH STOUDT 


Fresh translations from the German, Dutch, 
Huguenot, Hungarian, and Swiss prayer and 
hymn books of some of our early settlers. 

$3.00 


Old Testament Portraits 
KENDRICK STRONG 
Incidents from the lives of fourteen Old 
| | Testament figures are related to present-day 
living through the adroitness of a gifted 
story teller. $3.50 
Strength and Power 
HAROLD PETERS SCHULTZ 


| Devotional reading for the ill and conva- 
lescent. $1.25 
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Religion as Creative Insecurity 


By Peter A. Bertocci. New York, As- 
sociation Press, 1958. 128 pp. $2.50. 

It is a rare book which can be re- 
commended or condemned in toto. Cer- 
tainly this is not one of them. Bertocci 
is sensitive to some of the hard problems 
of life and can discuss them in the most 
understandable, if not the most realistic, 
terms. But when it comes to giving men 
help in dealing with these problems in 
terms of the Christian faith, he is severely 
handicapped by a wholesale doubt of the 
adequacy and truth of the apostolic or 
of the classical expressions of that faith. 

For example, the problem of good and 
evil in the world is discussed without ref- 
erence to anything but morals. God’s 
suffering for us seems to be more the 
logical outcome of our careful analysis 
of all the facts, rather than the experi- 
enced result of God’s actual act in 
history when “Christ died for us.” In 
fact, the main thing which a Christian 
has to rely on, according to Bertocci, 
is “the vision of Jesus” and “the quality 
of life of Jesus.” He sums this up by the 
words “creative insecurity” and tries 
to discuss everything in terms of it. We 
read about not only creative insecurity 
but also creative love, creative tolerance, 
creative forgiveness, creative attempt, 
creative growth, creative venture, and ” 
creative concern. As a result, this reader 
became more and more suspicious as the 
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creative soup became creatively thicker 
—and less meaningful. 

We can never use “the vision of Jesus” 
this way, and his teachings are not at 
all helpful unless God actually did 
something in history for us to get us out 
our self-made mess. If Bertocci could 
affirm this and maintain it consistently, 
perhaps all this “creative” business 
would have some meaning. 

Probably this is the best help avail- 
able from the romantic idealism which 
not so long ago was generally identified 
with the gospel. It is unfortunate that 
Bertocci is unable to take men seriously 
enough to give up the pretension that 
their sins originate in ignorance and good 
intentions rather than in pride, selfish- 
ness, and consequent ill will (as is true 
in the case of my own sins and I dare 
say yours too). For a man who must 
deal superficially with sin can only see 
the need of superficial help. Jesus Christ 
did not die to save those who are “really 
not so bad.” Westrey M. STEVENS 


George Whitefield 


By Stuart C. Henry. Nashville, Abing- 
don Press, 1957. 224 pp. $3.75. 

This great Evangelist was equally at 
home on both sides of the Atlantic. He 
was a member, with his friends John 
and Charles Wesley, of the famous Holy 
Club at Oxford University. He was 
buried in the Congregational Church at 
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Newburyport, Massachusetts. His life perience will appreciate the compre- Present-day scholarship would appli uc 
1714-1770 spanned the middle years of hensive discussion: of planning. They much of the author’s evidence. The St 4 
the. eventful eighteenth century. . may- not agree with her at every point, fering Servant and the Son of Man w er 
Whitefield was a Methodist with a firm especially her recommendations- as to no doubt communal rather than stri¢ tly 
belief in Calvinism. He could not accept distribution of costs. Some, for instance, individual concepts. Biblical apocal, tit 
Wesley’s Arminianism, and Wesley was will feel that more money should. be does owe much to the Similitudes oj” 
equally convinced about the mistaken allotted to editorial staff services and less Enoch and other pseudepigrapha. Tha} 
nature of any form of Calvinism. A per- to the use of illustrations and color. these do not add up to the author's 
sonal rift was short-lived, but the dif- But even the most seasoned editor will clusion (on p. 132 he writes of Jesus 
ference in basic outlook remained and find new ideas and much stimulation in “as a material physical fact He vanishe: 
was accepted for what it was. these pages. forever”) is suggested by the interesting 
A useful chronology is attached. Re- Editors of all types of specialized maga-__ fact that the book was copyright, 1957”—| 
ligious educators. will be interested in zines: house organs, trade journals, edu- _ that is to say, 1957 years after “the W. 
his recollections of his own childhood and cational and scholarly periodicals, and became flesh and dwelt among Us.” 
in his philanthropic efforts on behalf of organizational publications, will refer J. CartER Swa 
children. again and again to this book. They will 
Grratp E. Knorr enjoy the incisiveness and clarity of the Book Notes 
style, and benefit by the very practical 

help that it gives. The Origin and Transmission of the) 
Editing the Small Magazine Lirian Wrttiams New Testament 


By L. D. Twilley. Grand Rapids, Wm). 
B. Eerdmans Pub. Co., 1957. 69 pp. $1.50 


By Rowena Ferguson. New York, 


bi iversi 1958.- 271 pp. ° ; 

a ie aS PP. Christmas, An American Annual This small volume witnesses to the 
Bt : : 1 d accepta of int « 
This thoughtful and authoritative man- of Christmas Literature and Art eo aa ry preseite ro 

ual for editors and publishers of small Randolph E. Haugan, Editor. Minne- the most conservative scholarship, it a¢ 

magazines should find a wide and enthu- ; ; Sra cepts the documentary theory of synoptic} 
eee ‘i ¥ apolis, Augsburg Publishing House, 1958. ke ee ea 
siastic audience. It is the first book to , 2 EQ. 3 origins, acknowledges “corruptions” | 
deal at length and realistically with the 68 pp. Cloth, $3.aaeewer. et a0. _.~ the transmission of the text, and sta 
problems facing the producers of maga- This 28th edition of the “Augsburg flatly that the King James Version “is fa 
zines with very small staffs and limited Christmas Annual” carries the usual less valuable for purposes of Bible- study} 
budgets. variety of brightly illustrated materials: than the Revised Version.” 
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of years, draws upon her rich experience Poetry and music. A special feature is By H. G. G. Herklots. Fair Lawn, New! 
ne giving detailed help. Beginners will 2 chronological chart indicating high Jersey, Essential Books, Inc., 1958. 190), 
find the book invaluable in regard to Points in the observance of Christmas PP. 
' calerg : through the ages in art, literature, and The Vicar of Doncaster, known to many} 
matters of printing, layout, design, and for his “How Our Bible Came to Us,” 
Luuian Wittrams here demonstrates that the Decalogue, 
interpreted in the light of the New Testa- 
ment, is still basic. Questioning whether} 
.. BUILD YOUR OWN a ; “modern science could have arisen in the | 
= F OLDI i G The Birth of the Gospel chancy world of polytheism,” he is sure} 
ie bere : that the Ten Words have much to say to} 
a By William Benjamin Smith. New. a delinquent humanity tormented by pro- 
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Archer Wallace, Editor 
nd Author, Dies 


TORONTO, Ont.—A widely known 
Canadian author and editor, Rev. ARCHER 
WALLAce, D.D., died at his home in 
_ Maple, Ontario, just outside of Toronto, 
on July 30, 1958. Until his retirement 
four years ago he had been Editor of 
, Wllustrated Story Papers for The United 
_ Church of Canada for more than thirty 
years. As such he was associated with 
the late Dr. Grorcr A. Lirrir, Editor-in- 
Chief of Sunday School Publications, who 
predeceased him by six months. 

| Archer Wallace was probably best 
known as the author of a number of 
books for boys bearing such titles as 
Overcoming Handicaps, Stories of Grit, 
' One Hundred Stories for Boys. He wrote 
also several devotional books for adult 
reading and most recently A Book of 
Remembrance, containing addresses for 
funeral services. 

| A master storyteller himself, he be- 
came a veritable encyclopaedia of bio- 
‘graphies of all kinds. He was also a 
jmaster humorist as well as a competent 
_ preacher and a devout minister. His 
_ unique personality was known inter- 
nationally. He was a colorful figure at 
Story Paper Conferences over many years 
‘and in the Editors’ Section of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. 
In spite of heavy personal sorrows he 
_jmaintained a gay spirit and manifested 
his strong Christian faith through his 
|writing and speaking. A host of friends 
will be forever grateful for his life and 
ministry. 


| —C. H. Dickinson, D.D. 
| 


Ww. Bruce Hadley 
Takes Pastorate 


ST. PAUL, Minn—The Rev. W. Bruce 
/Haptey, executive secretary of the St. 
Paul Council of Churches, has resigned 
‘as of November 30. He will become 
minister of the First Congregational 
|Church of Oskaloosa, Iowa. This city is 
the home of William Penn College, which 
is the alma mater of both Mr. and Mrs. 
Hadley, 

Mr. Hadley came to St. Paul from the 
position of executive secretary of the 
Council of Churches in Omaha, Nebraska. 
He has been in interdenominational work 
since 1942, and has been active in the 
work of the Association of Council Sec- 
retaries and of various groups within the 
National Council of Churches. 


December 1958 


Cornerstone Laid for 


Interchurch Center 


Kathleen McElroy, National Secretary of UCYM, with President Eisen- 
hower, at the laying of the cornerstone for the new Interchurch Center. 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—On Sunday after- 
noon, October 12, Presipwent EisEn- 
HOWER laid the cornerstone of the new 
Interchurch Center, which will house 
the offices of the National Council of 
Churches, the U. S. Conference of the 
World Council of Churches, other inter- 
national organizations, and a number of 
denominational agencies. Some 15,000 
persons poured into Morningside Heights 
to watch the Chief Executive perform 
the traditional rite for the first national 
headquarters of the Protestant, Orthodox 
and Anglican communions in the United 
States. Each speaker cited the Center as 
a symbol of the growing unity of the 
churches. The steel frame of the 19-story 
building has already risen to the 14th 
floor. 

On the second floor, above the plat- 
form, were singing choirs of 500, a 75- 
member choir of handbell ringers from 
five churches, and a drum and bugle 
corps. The day’s ceremonies opened with 
a carillon recital from Riverside Church 
Tower, which is half a block north of 
the Center. Miss ApELE ApDISON, soprano, 
sang “Let Us Break Bread Together.” 

A procession of some 500 persons 
marched from Riverside Church to the 
platform. They included representatives 
of 37 denominations, carrying banners, 
and representatives of 76 colleges and 
seminaries. Many other statesmen, edu- 
cators, captains of industry, and church- 
men were in the procession. 
~Dr. M. Forest ASHBROOK presided over 
the program. Dr. Epwin Dautserg, Pres- 
ident of the National Council of Churches, 
and BisHop WILLIAM J. WaALLs read 
Seripture passages. Dr. CHartes MALix, 


Christian statesman from Lebanon and 
president of the United Nations, made a 
brief speech. Dr. RatpH W. SockMan, 
in his address, said that the greatest 
single evidence of advance made by 
American churches during his ministry 
has been the growing solidarity within 
Protestantism. 

Daviy ROCKEFELLER, chairman of the 
board of Morningside Heights, Inc., wel- 
comed the Interchurch Center to the 
Heights, where it will join “a unique 
assemblage of cultural organizations” in- 
cluding Columbia University, Barnard 
College, Juillard School of Music, Inter- 
national House, and Union Theological 
Seminary. Mr. Rockefeller predicted 
that 475 Riverside Drive, the address of 
the Center, will ‘soon be well known 
throughout the world. He brought the 
best wishes of his father, Joun D. RockE- 
FELLER, JR., who provided the site for the 
Center and also gave $2,650,000 toward 
the building. 

After the speech given by the Presi- 
dent, the Rigut REveREND GERMONOS, act- 
ing Archbishop of the Greek Archdiocese 
of North and South America, presented 
an irregularly-shaped stone which was 
to be set in the oblong cornerstone. This 
stone was taken from the Agora in 
Corinth and was brought by permission 
of the Greek Government as a gift of the 
Archdiocese. Beneath the stone is carved, 
“This stone is from the Agora in Corinth 
where many .. . hearing Paul, believed.” 

When the President had troweled the 
stone, he stood aside, smiling, as six 
representatives of different bodies each 
wielded a trowel. These included Dr. 
Roy G. Ross, general secretary of the 
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National Council of Churches, Mrs. Nor- 
MAN VINCENT PEALE for United Church 
Women, and 17-year-old KatHiren Mc- 
Extroy for the United Christian Youth 
Movement. 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fospick gave the 
closing prayer and the choir of Riverside 
Church sang the Hallelujah Chorus, as 
the President was escorted to his car. A 
reception was held later at Riverside 
Church for persons in the procession and 
other selected groups. 


Dr. Cavert Honored 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Dr. Samuet Mc- 
CreA CaverT was honored at the Annual 
Citation Dinner of The Upper Room, on 
September 25, 1958. Each year for ten 
years The Upper Room, devotional maga- 
zine, has honored an outstanding person 
for his or her contribution to world 
Christian fellowship. Dr. Cavert, for- 
merly General Secretary of the National 
Council of Churches, now retired, was 
honored for his unique service through 
his leadership in interdenominational and 
ecumenical movements. The address was 
given by Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, presi- 
dent of Union Theological Seminary. The 
citation award was presented by Dr. J. 
Manninc Ports, editor of The Upper 
Room. 


Ed. Owen Becomes Associate 
Director of P & D 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Mnk. Epwarp F. Owen, 
Jr. has been named Associate Director of 
the Office of Publication and Distribution, 
National Council of Churches. Mr. Owen 
came to this office in 1955 as Mid-west 
Representative, but remained in Chicago 
when that office was closed in 1956. After 
working for the Christian Century for a 
year, he came to New York as Promotion 
Manager for the National Council pub- 
lication department. He will retain over- 
sight of that work while undertaking his 
new duties. 
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Reserve your copies now of the Febru- 
ary deluxe issue of the Journal. 
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New Secretary for 
Interpretation Appointed 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—A new position, 
repeatedly requested by the General 
Board of the National Council of 
Churches, has been established in the 
National Council of Churches. Mr. JAMES 
W. Wine of Parkville, Missouri, has been 
named associate general secretary for 
interpretation. He is to develop a com- 
prehensive strategy for public interpreta- 
tion of the ecumenical movement and 
the National Council of Churches. He 
will also administer and coordinate the 
current operations in this field. 

Mr. Wine, currently vice-president of 
Park College, will take up his new duties 
on January 1. He is a layman, a 1940 
graduate of the University of Kentucky, 
who received a law degree there, and 
was admitted to the bar two years later. 
He spent four years in military service 
and in 1949 became county judge pro 
tem for Pike County, Kentucky. \ In 1951 
he was named the Chief Justice of the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals. He is an 
Elder of the Presbyterian Church and 
has served in the General Synod and 
General Assembly. 


TV Spectacular Planned 

NEW YORK, N.Y.—The first religious 
TV spectacular is being produced by 
Family Films for the National Council 
of Churches. The one-hour film, en- 
titled “The Power of the Resurrection,” 
is scheduled to play 300 TV stations dur- 
ing Easter week. 


Why didn’t someone tell me? 
(Continued from page 15) 
tional Council of the YMCA’s, 291 


Broadway, New York 7, N.Y., and’ 


sells for $5.00. 


What the local church can do 


The local-church approach to the 
problem is not quite so dramatic, but 
gets closer to the pre-inductees. 
Young people appreciate interest 


DIRECTOR OF 
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needed to serve Church School of 800 
pupils located near New 


Haven, Conn. 
For description of job analysis, salary 
basis and existing staff, please write to: 
Rev. Irvin G. Thursb 
Church of Christ, Sonerernlionel 
Milford, Connecticut 
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shown by their own church. Whe H 
a church becomes concerned abou} 
training her young people going away 
into military service, what should i 
do? 

It should organize a Pre-inductio 
Committee of representative people— 
or use an existing committee. \ 


church’s own denomination cha 
with the responsibility for ministry, 
to chaplains and service personnel| 
Almost every denomination has such) 
a committee; information about the) 
committee can probably be secure 
from the pastor. 

A bibliography of available ma- 
terials in this field can be secured by) 
writing to the Department of Minis 
try to Armed Forces Personnel, Gen-| - 
eral Commission on Chaplains, 122) 
Maryland Avenue, N.E., Washington] 
2D Ce i} 

The program of training may take} 
the form of an elective study in the! 
church school for a series of sessions, | 
discussions in the Sunday evening 
fellowship, several Sunday afternoon) 
meetings, or even weekday sessions. | 

Two helpful elective study units 
available are: Military Service and) 
You (The Judson Press, 1703 Chest-} 
nut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa., 50 cents), | 
and More Than Marking Time} 
(United Christian Missionary Society, | 
22 S. Downey Ave., Indianapolis, Ind., | 
25 cents a copy). This text also has| 
a teacher’s guide. 

For the Sunday evening fellowship, } 
Roundtable, April 1958, (Methodist ' 
Publication House, 201 Eighth Ave., | 
S., Nashville 2, Tenn., 40 cents) car- 
ries material for a series of four dis- 
cussion meetings on “The Christian 
Looks at Military Service.” This | 
magazine is for seniors. 

Older youth will find profitable the | . 
five-session unit, entitled “Service in | 
the Armed Forces,’ appearing in} 
Crossroads, January-March 1958 | 
(The Westminster Press, Wither- | 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa., 25 
cents). 

After or during the program of | 
training, the pastor of the church will | 
want to have at least one interview 
with every inductee. Indeed, if no 
organized study proves feasible, this 
personal counseling by the pastor | 
prove invaluable. 

A recognition service for the in- 
ductee (or inductees) should be held 
before he leaves. This may take only 
a moment or two of a morning service, — 
but will be meaningful to the young 
Christian. 

Let’s prepare young people so that 
there will be no occasion for any of 
them to say, “Why didn’t somebody 
tell me?” 
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This Christmas... 


Give the Word of God to those you love 
...in the living language of today! 


What more timely gift for this moment in this world 
than a Bible! And what more timely Bible than the 
Revised Standard Version— so clearly written in the 
language we use today that your loved ones will turn 
to it twice as often for inspiration and peace of mind. 


The RSV replaces out-of-date, confusing expres- 
sions with clear, understandable language—yet pre- 
serves the poetic beauty of the King James Version. 
It is based on the most authoritative texts available. 
And since many of these are ancient manuscripts 


only recently discovered, the RSV Bible is, in a 
sense, our oldest Bible as well as our most accurate. 

Because of this new clarity and accuracy, the RSV 
is a Bible even for someone who already has a Bible. 

Religious leaders of more than 40 denominations 
have praised the RSV Bible. More than six million 
copies have been sold. This Christmas give your 
loved ones a richer understanding of God’s Scrip- 
tures with this magnificent Bible. They’ll long re- 
member you for such a treasured gift. 


THERE IS AN RSV BIBLE FOR EVERY MEMBER OF YOUR FAMILY 


Red-LetterEdition (3900RL) . 


An RSVB with the words of 
Christ in red. In moments, 
any part of the Master’s mes- 
sage can be found for in- 
spiration or study. Maroon 
buckram, Page size: 5/4/” 
Bea ola ters leh oh eke 2 $7.50 
In black genuine leather 


(3907RL). Boxed. . $11 


Rich genuine leather (3807, 
3807R). Handsome edition for 
family and student use. Plenty 
of white space between lines 
for easy reading. Gold edges, 
ribbon markers. Page size: 
54’’x 8 4’. Boxed. Black 
OU CO eee MeN oeis facie $10 
In maroon buckram, 
shown top right (3800) 


Young people’s Illustrated 
Edition (2804Z). Contains 12 
full-color pictures, 12 maps 
in color. Black leatheroid 
binding with zipper. Limp 
style. Page size: 54” x 
74", Boxed. . . $5.50 
Same as above, without 
zipper (2803) ....$3.50 

In blue cloth, without 

zipper (2800) ... $3.25 


NEW! Magnificent India-Paper Bibles. 
A triumph of the bookbinder’s art. Each edi- 
tion is less than 1’ thick, yet is printed in 
easy-to-read 9-point type. Gold edges and 
stamping, ribbon marker. Presentation ‘page. 
Page size: 514’ x 84”. Boxed. 
Rich black or red genuine leather (3808X, 
Atel D200) 1 ote ee ee ne $13.50 
Luxurious black or red genuine morocco, 


leather-lined (3868X, 3868XR) ..... $20P 


Ask your book dealer or denominational book- 
store to show you the many handsome editions 


of the Revised Standard Version Bible today. 


THOMAS N ELSON & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of the Revised Standard Version Bible. 


Gift Zooks 


Perfect for 


YOU'LL FIND A BOOK FOR EVERYONE ON YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST 


we 
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© For the Grownufer + 
PROOFS OF HIS PRESENCE 


Grace Noll Crowell. 20 meditations and 15 poems on 
the immortality of Christ, by a popular author, $1.50 


Pocket Prayer Books 
PRAYERS FOR LIVING 


Hazel T. Wilson. Brief prayers from well-known au- 
thors. Deluxe edition, $2.95; Regular edition, $1 


A PRAYER COMPANION 
A new ar thology by Mrs. Wilson—128 prayers by 
Christian saints and contemporary Christians. $1 


PRAYERS FOR A WOMAN’S DAY 
Josephine Robertson. 69 prayers that relate daily 
living situations of women to spiritual matters. $1 


NEW PRAYERS FOR A WOMAN‘S DAY 
A companion book to the above, with new prayers 
by Mrs. Robertson. $1 


a. 
sive commentary on the International 


ORR 
Sunday School Lessons. $2.95 


« For the Children. 


JESUS, THE LITTLE NEW BABY 
Mary Edna Lloyd. Pictures by Grace Paull. The 
story of the Nativity simply told. Ages 3-6. $1 
ARMED WITH COURAGE 


May McNeer and Lynd Ward. Vivid biographies 
of seven famous people. Ages 9 up. Cloth, $2.50 


BIBLE STORIES FOR YOUNG READERS 
Earl Patterson Meyer. Illustrated by Howard 
Simon, All the Bible stories children like 
to read. Ages 8 up. Cloth, $3.50 — 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON 


ANNUAL—1959 
Edited by Charles M. Laymon. The Lesson 
Analysis by Roy L. Smith. A comprehen- 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE SOON 


© For Youth » 


BELOW THE SURFACE 
Alice I. Hazeltine. An anthology of 17 ad- 
venture stories under land and water. $3.95 


MEDITATIONS FOR YOUTH 
Walter L. Cook. 39 devotions applying Bible 
messages to life today. $1.75 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 

Walter Russell Bowie. Bible stories, 
vividly retold. Regular, $3.50 
Hilustrated edition, $3.95 


« For the 
Whale Family « 


OUR FAMILY WORSHIPS AT HOME 
Anna Laura and Edward W. Gebhard. 49 devo- 
tions for families with children over 9. $2.50 


FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


E. O. Harbin. A one-volume fun liftary of more than 
2,400 good-time suggestions, Illustrated. $3.95 


LOOK NO FURTHER 


Richard T, Hougen. 210 favorite recipes from Boone Tav- 
ern Hotel, Berea College, Kentucky. $3 


«For the Family Minister « | 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


“The best two-foot shelf of books about the Bible now 
available in the English language.’—Christian Century 
12 volume set, $89.50; single volumes, $8.75 ; 


MY PASTORAL RECORD 
J, N. Greene, Compiler. A beautiful book with space 
to record all work of a 50-year ministry. $15 


NOTABLE SERMONS FROM 
PROTESTANT PULPITS 


Charles L. Wallis. A collection of 24 sermons 
by outstanding ministers of our time. $2.95 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIAN ART 
D. Talbot Rice. Christian art from its 
beginnings to about 1100. Illus. $7.95 
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